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Let the wide world change, no great change will ever be made in Christmas. This year there 
are stars in the window as well as stars in the tree; but they shine forth as symbols of the 
most precious thing on earth —the freedom to live like men. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers extends greetings to Americans here and abroad, and to its friends all 
over the world, with a wish and a prayer for happier times and a better world in the New Year. 
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Let Us Keep Christmas 





FA 
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ue” HE tempo of the world today is that of change, of letting go the 
old and reaching for the new, of forgetting or ignoring the 
lessons and values of the past. It may be that much to which 
we clung has served its purpose and should pass away; but 
let us ever hold fast, even in the midst of war, to the real 
meaning of Christmas and to the Christmases cherished in 
the siledle and memories of men all over the world. 

Christmas is a festival that looks beyond today and even tomorrow, for its 
symbol is a Child who holds the future in His hand. The song of the angels once 
again stirs mankind, and for a brief moment we all become men of good will 
and desire peace on earth. The mystic star once again sheds its radiance over 
the weary earth, and in its light men are touched by nobility and glimpse the 
divinity within themselves; they are reminded that ultimately peace will 
triumph over war and men will become brothers in a new kingdom of God on 
earth. The miraculous birth must first come to pass in the hearts of men every- 
where. 


“Except the Christ be born again in dreams of all men . . . the world will 
never see His kingdom.” 

Pagan gods, with their sorry attributes of sordidness, greed, hatred, and prej- 
udice, have turned the world into a bloody shambles. But when Christ is born 
in the dreams of men they are lifted by spiritual forces to undreamed-of heights 


of heroism, courage, idealism, and sacrifice; they forget self in the service of 
others. 


OQ” greatest need throughout the world today is to keep the Christmas spirit 
continually working its miracles among us. We have never. needed it more 
than now, for we are deciding the future of mankind. We must take the first 
halting steps toward realization of the angelic vision of a world at peace, of men 
who bear good will and not hatred toward their fellows, unless we are willing to 
accept a world of pagan brutality. 

May it be our constant prayer that the vision of Christmas will never fade 
and that we may be given the wisdom to make it a reality for all children because 
so long ago a Babe was born among us. There are thousands of children this 
Christmas who will grow up to a happier and better adulthood if we give without 
stint of ourselves, our time, our thought, our friendliness, and our cooperation. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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T this season of peace on earth and good 
will toward men, it is altogether fitting 

that parents should take thought of the larger 
peace for which the world is hungering. What 
can our children be told of the timeless values 
and principles on which peace depends? How 
can we create in their minds and their emo- 
tions patterns that will enable them to live by 
the truths that underlie democracy and the 
brotherhood of man? In this, the fourth arti- 
cle of the study course “Guiding the Citizens 
of Tomorrow,” these questions are dealt with. 





again the familiar “Peace on earth, good 

will toward men.” But what can this expres- 
sion of hope mean? The world has been torn by 
war for many years. The hope of victory is now 
bright indeed, but there are many misgivings 
about the peace. Will it be a real peace, and will 
it be a lasting one? 

Before our children are very old they learn that 
there have been many wars since the hope of peace 
on earth was first expressed. They do not have to 
be very old to realize that even now we are on the 


[ss is the time of the year when we hear. 


1. 





SHALL WE TELL OUR 


RALPH H. 
OJEMANN 


one hand talking about 
plans for peace and on the 
other engaged in a discus- 
sion of universal military 
conscription. Is peace on 
earth a vain hope? 

There are some things we 
have told our children in the 
past that we are now en- 
couraged to examine more 
closely. For example, many 
of the boys and girls who 
are now in the armed forces 
were told in school, at home, 
and in the community dur- 
ing the nineteen-thirties 
that we were going to out- 
law war, that the way to es- 
tablish peace was to hate 
war and renounce it. A few years later these same 
boys and girls were called to take up arms in the 
defense of their country. What will they tell their 
younger brothers and sisters about peace on earth 
when they return? What will they tell us? What 
shall we tell our children now? 


© H. Armstrong Roberts 


On the Trail of a Problem 


i WILL help us to see what some of our difficul- 
ties have been in the past and to lay better 
plans for the future if we reexamine the prob- 
lem of war and peace. We all realize that our 
ability to control the outbreak of war depends 
upon the extent to which we can control the 
causes of war. But what are the causes of war? 

The disturbing fact is that we do not know all 
we should about the causes of war. Those who 
have studied this problem agree only in part. The 
best evidence we have of this state of affairs is 
the variety of plans being offered in answer to the 
question now confronting the statesmen of the 
world: What can be done with Germany to pre- 
vent her starting another war? Some of the sug- 
gested plans aim at giving tfe German people 4 
chance to make a real contribution to world trade 
and culture. Others, far removed in spirit and in 
method, would reduce the country to a group of 
small states stripped of all major industries and 
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CHILDREN ABOUT PEACE? 


dependent on agriculture as almost the only means 
of livelihood. 

What is the significance of this variation? It is 
easy to become cynical, but let us instead do the 
more difficult thing and be reasonable. A sane 
view of the matter regards the diversity of peace 
plans as nothing more than an indication that we 
do not yet fully know how to build for peace be- 
cause as yet we know only some, not all, of the 
causes of war. How, then, can we adults who face 
such an unknown help our children in their plans 
and attitudes as they build their lives for the years 
to come? 


From Don’t-Know to Do-Know 


0 ANSWER this question let us ask another. 

What have we done in the past when we were 
faced with an unknown? What are some of the 
problems dealt with in the remembered past, and 
what has been the result of our efforts to solve 
them? Let us take an example from the field of 
human behavior—that of helping young men and 
women to find the kind of work they are best fitted 
for. The extensive program of the Army and 
Navy is well known. Can- 
didates for pilot training, 
for example, are now se- 
lected after a very careful 
study of each man, made 
with the help of many dif- 
ferent kinds of tests and 
other examining meth- 
ods. That these meth- 
ods, while not perfect, 
have been effective in a 
very high proportion of 
cases has been well dem- 
onstrated. Not every 
man is placed in the 
right kind of a job, 
but the vast majority 
of them are. Now 
how were these meth- 
ods developed? 

When the impor- 
tance of the problem 
was recognized,scores 
of different methods 
were tried out and 
the results carefully 
observed. The first 
efforts were not very 
successful but others 
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were tried, and still others, again and again, until 
some were found that really worked. 

It seems that we are facing a similar problem 
in the matter of building the peace and that our 
approach to the problem may well be similar also. 
To try out many different plans, observe the re- 
sults as they develop, then revise and revise until 
a method is evolved that yields a large measure of 
success—that is the natural and logical course to 
follow. 

There seem to be no short cuts to peace. We 
may have to travel a long and difficult road: But 
so far this is the only method that man has devel- 
oped for conquering the unknown. The promise 
of the past is that it will bring results. 


Hope Rests on Solid Ground 


HAT then, shall we tell our children about 
peace? Agreeing with them that peace is 
something to be ardently desired and striven for, 
we must admit that we do not yet know fully how 
we can bring it about. We may have to try out 
many plans to see how they work; we may not suc- 
ceed for many, many years. But we do have the as- 
surance that we can learn about the unknown if we 
try. This war is giv- 
ing us another chance 
to try. And herein 
lies our hope. 

To say these things 
is to speak in general 
terms, but there are 
several very definite 
things we can do in 
the light of present 
knowledge. We know 
that one of the causes 
of conflict is a com- 
mon failure to under- 

stand the behavior of 
those about us. We know 
too that when a parent 
learns to understand his 
child’s behavior, con- 
flicts between the two 
tend to diminish. We 
also know that when 
adolescents learn to see 
problems from the point of 
view of parents as well as 
their own, conflicts with 
their parents tend to de- 
crease. 




















An interesting study of young people and their 
conflicts, made just before the war, reported the 
case of a young lad whose father had lost his 
business in the depression and had begun to drink. 
Family conflicts were many and severe. The bur- 
den of support for the family fell upon the young 
man, who felt bitter because he could see no future 
for himself. 

After discussing this problem with others of his 
own age under the guidance of a leader, this young 
man acquired a new insight into it. When the se- 
ries of discussions had ended he said, “I began to 
see that my father’s failure in business and his 
starting to drink were all part of a larger problem. 
I’m sure he drank because he couldn’t stand to 
face the failure. Of course, it just made matters 
worse when we lost what little money we had left. 
Always before, though, I had blamed him, but 
understanding how it might have happened took 
all my bitterness away. 

“Dad and I have bought a car together. It is 
a used car, but the finance corporation wouldn’t 
let Dad have it unless I was part of the deal. Gosh, 
that must hurt a man who once owned a business! 

“At one time I would have rubbed it in, but 
now that I understand better I told him I was 
wanting a car, too. And neither of us could afford 
it alone, so why not go in together on it?” 


Teachers Can Build for Peace 


Can between teacher and pupil also tend 
to become fewer when the teacher learns to 
understand the pupil’s point of view. One study 
of the effect of increased understanding on the 
part of the teacher revealed interesting evidence 
of changes in attitudes and behavior toward the 
pupils after the teachers had learned to know 
them as personalities. For example, one teacher 
said, “I was glad to know more about John. He 
always seemed so very independent, ill-man- 
nered, and resentful. Naturally I was quite sur- 
prised to learn that in reality he was unhappy. 
Now I take every opportunity to assure him by my 
attitude that all of us have a personal interest in 
his welfare.” 

These examples show rather clearly how clashes 
of personality will decrease as people acquire more 
understanding of each other. If we would build 
for peace we can start now to bring about in our 
homes and in our neighborhoods a wider under- 
standing of the behavior of others. But we need 
far more than a superficial knowledge. We need 
a deep appreciation of the fundamental purposes 
that each person is trying to work out in his life. 

Suppose that in all our homes throughout this 
land parents made serious efforts to understand 
the behavior of their children and to teach their 


6 F 


children to do the same for all other people with 
whom they come in contact. This would indeed 
create a strong force for a lasting peace. 


The Child’s Road to Peace 


y tgecrar Is another cause of conflict that we do 
recognize and can help to remove. We know 
that it is difficult for anyone, child or adult, to 
approach a problem impartially if he feels inse- 
cure, if there is not some person to whom he can 
go with the assurance that any problem, no mat- 
ter how grave or what its nature, can be discussed 
in confidence. We also know that no child or par- 
ent can remain strong in spirit unless he has a 
chance to do something worth while. 

Meeting the need for self-respect means that 
each child must have challenging opportunities for 
worth-while work and play. For the young child 
this means that he must have genuinely construc- 


‘tive play materials. It means that the six-year-old 


needs a chance to help Mother in the kitchen or 
Dad in real work about the house. It means that 
the eight-year-old may need real tools with which 
he can construct something of durable value. It 
means that the twelve-year-old can help us to 
gather the information we need before we can de- 
cide what to buy. It means that the fourteen-year- 
old can take a part-time job under supervision. 
What a splendid force for emotionally free per- 
sonalities it would be if in every home, school, and 
community each child had an opportunity to use 
all his energies and all his abilities to the full in 
play and work that he felt and adults felt were con- 
structive! Persons who grow under such condi- 
tions can take the difficult problems that we face 
and work them out calmly and clearly. But per- 
sons who do not have opportunities to achieve self- 
respect and security will be warped and preju- 
diced. Feelings of inferiority and insecurity are 
fertile soil for the growth of those prejudices and 
resentments of which wars are made. 


Peaceward Ho! 


S° AT this holiday season we can join the sing- 
ing hosts in spirit and in truth. We know what 
some of the things are that are needed for peace 
on earth and good will toward men. We can start 
now to bring about these conditions in our homes, 
in our communities, and in our country. As for 
the causes of conflict that still elude our under- 
standing, we have a method whereby we can begin | 
unraveling this problem. We can tell our children 
that they are a part of this great adventure—that 
we are exploring, building step by step, and that 
the promise of two théusand years ago comes 
nearer and nearer to bright fulfillment. 
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the hammers start tapping in your work- 
shop. Speed up production. Double your 
output, for the season has come for grownups all 
over America to plan to make Christmas gay again 
for the children. From now until December 
twenty-fifth every one of us will think of the 
youngsters we are fortunate enough to know and 
will be trying to find the answer to their oft- 
repeated question, ‘What will Santa Claus bring?” 
How that query is answered will make a differ- 
ence not only in the joy that comes on the holiday 
itself but in the play life of the child all during the 
year. According to records of retailers, about two 
thirds of all the toys purchased in the United 
States each year are bought during this Christmas 
shopping period between Thanksgiving and De- 
cember twenty-fifth. This is the time, then, when 
grownups make their major contribution to equip- 
ping the play environment of children. If a child’s 
Christmas toys make up such a large share of his 
year’s supply, surely some of them should serve 
him throughout the year and even into the next. 
Yet all of us know families in which most of the 
children’s Christmas gifts are either broken or 
discarded by the end of January. 


GG: busy, Santa! Make the wheels hum and 
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WHAT WILL SANTA 
CLAUS BRING? 


SHIRLEY NEWSOM 


The Tools of Play 


S IT important whether the money 
that goes into Christmas toy 
shopping is carefully spent or buys 
merely temporary amusement? Many 
people think of toys as being frivo- 
lous anyway, and probably feel that 
it makes no difference how long they 
last if the child and the giver are 
happy at the time. 

Not long ago a speaker on a radio 
forum made the statement that she 
was not particularly concerned with 
the quality deterioration so easily 
apparent in children’s toys in war- 
time, since “children can play with 
many different things.” What was 
of far greater concern to her was the quality de- 
terioration of children’s shoes. The question of 
getting our money’s worth.in toys did not seem to 
her a practical problem alongside that of values 
in shoes and clothing. Of course it is.important 
that children’s shoes fit well, yet a little child’s 
shoes are often outgrown before they are outworn, 
and few real observers of children would thus 
rank their importance so far above that of well- 
loved playthings. 





OYS are to the young child what the im- 

plements of adult work are to men and 
women. It is a matter of no small importance 
that Santa Claus consider the needs of chil- 
dren before he deals out his annual bounty. 
Some toys aid the child’s development; some 
tend in the other direction. Which kind is 
which, and why? In the fourth article of the 
study course “Life at the Preschool Level” 
parents will find many a good suggestion to 
pass on to Santa for his Christmas deliveries. 








Toys As Teachers 


Nowe many parents and teachers are well 
aware of the value of play in promoting sound 
and healthy growth in all its various interrelated 
aspects—the unfolding of understanding, thought, 
and reasoning; the building of sound bodies ande 
the gain of control over those bodies; the gradual 
emergence of social awareness and the ability to 
find one’s place in a world of people. In all these 
the contribution of play is a major one. Particu- 
larly is this true in the preschool years when such 
a large proportion of the child’s time is spent in 
play. Schools for children of these ages are quite 
rightly called “play schools,” for. play is the school 
and toys are the textbooks for the young child. 

In the sense that he can learn from their use, 
all materials the child really plays with may be 
called educational toys. However, some are more 
successful than others in promoting desirable 
learning. Watch Peter, aged two, as he loads 
blocks into his sturdy truck. Intent and serious, 
he tries to force one more block into too small a 
space. For all his banging and pushing, it just 
won’t goin. At length he gives up and looks about 
for something else to fill up the load. There’s his 
teddy, looking bigger than the block, but soft‘and 
squashy in his hands as he picks it up. In go its 
feet, down goes its head, and with a satisfied 
grunt he stuffs in the fat body. No need to point 
out how much Peter is learning about the -.char- 
acteristics of the tangible materials that make up 
his world! 

Billy, another two-year-old, has just as much 
interest in investigating the things he plays with. 
However, his flimsy, unsuitable toys break up un- 
der the strains his explorations place on them. 
And since his parents quickly replace them with 











equally cheap substitutes, what Billy is learning is 
that breaking things is fun, and that it pays! 


What Does He Really Want? | 


y Is not always the expensive toy that is the best 
one for a child, however. Only when a high 
price represents real value, from both the stand. 
point of good construction and its interest to the 
child, are we justified in paying it. Most of us can 
judge construction and materials fairly well if we 
take time to consider their importance. But how 
can we know what will really interest a three- or 
four-year-old? A mother I know thought she had 
chosen just the right gift last Christmas. Her 
three-year-old Tom had told her himself what he 
wanted—a policeman’s uniform. The only suit she 
could find was an expensive one. Still, since it was 
what he really wanted, she reasoned that it was 
worth the money. On Christmas day Tom’s face 
fell when he unwrapped the package. “It’s a very 
nice suit, Mom,” he stated soberly, “but where’s 
the uniform?” His mother’s misgivings became 
vocal. “Tom, what do you mean by a uniform?” 
“Why,” answered Tom stoutly, “you put it in your 
mouth and blow on it, just like the cop does!” 


Choosing with Care 


M*" ADULTS, in selecting gifts for young chil- 
dren, err on the side of a too elaborate choice, 
They buy a fancy costume when all Tom needs to 
make himself into a policeman is a ten-cent whis- 
tle. Or they give four-year-old Mary a complicated 
doll house complete with electric lights, when one 
she could construct for herself out of boxes and 
blocks would be just as satisfying to her at her 
age—and would have the added advantage of 
stimulating her own imagination and creativeness. 
If we consider toys in the light of their contribu- 
tion to the child’s development, rather than from 
the standpoint of cuteness and attractiveness to 
adults, we have a far better yardstick. 

For active play, sleds and snow shovels are fun 
in winter throughout the Northern states. Since 
in this season opportunities to use outdoor equip- 
ment may be somewhat limited, let’s give a thought 
to some indoor exercisers to provide an outlet for 
bottled-up energy when bad weather keeps the 
children in. Swings, trapezes, or turning bars, 
which may be put up in any doorway when needed, 
are on the market. Parallel bars may be used by 
four- and five-year-olds indoors or out. There are 
many good toys specifically planned to help a child 
learn to control the finer muscles—peg boards, 
large wooden beads, simple puzzles. They are espe- 
cially useful to the two- and three-year-olds. And 
let’s not forget that a child is developing eye-hand 
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coordination as he turns the pages of his picture 
book, is learning about sizes and shapes when he 
fits the cars of his train together, gains mastery 
over pudgy fingers as he builds a tower of blocks. 
Fortunately, even in wartime American chil- 
dren can still have plenty of scrap wood, clay, 
paint, paste, and paper with which to experiment 
and create. These and other raw materials have 
an almost limitless fascination for children, and 
they are never outgrown. A few good tools will be 
needed to use with these materials: a real hammer 
of medium weight; a short saw; some fat, long- 
handled brushes; scissors with blunt points. Some 
children express themselves more spontaneously 
in sound and rhythm than with handicraft mate- 
rials. For these a rattle, a drum, or a few bells 
may bridge the gap between noise-making and the 
creation of rhythmic or musical sounds. 
American children at all ages like to imitate the 
ways of grownups and to dramatize the adult 
world in their play. Toys for dramatic play may 
be very simple for the youngest children; four- 
and five-year-olds demand a little more realism. 
Interests will depend upon the activities the child 
knows. Jerry, who has a new baby brother, dupli- 
cates with a doll the things he sees his mother do; 
Philip, who lives near a river, spends much time 
with toy boats and ferries; Alice, who visited a 
farm last summer, reproduces farm scenes and ac- 
tivities with trucks, blocks, and wooden animals. 


Gifts As Guides 


” THE child you know seems to neglect some of 
these areas of play experience, it may be that 
just the right addition to his play equipment will 
stimulate his interest. Helen spends most of her 
time dressing dolls and playing house. A doll 
buggy will serve to lure her outdoors and into par- 
ticipation in the active games of the neighborhood 
children. Henry’s excellent blocks may lie neg- 
lected for some time until a gift of small cars and 
planes brings them into use again to build high- 
way systems and airports. The teasing of older 
boys may end Michael’s fun in playing house with 
his sister and her dolls until a doctor’s kit gives 
him a justifiable masculine role. 

Although children generally progress, as they 
grow older, from simple to the most complex and 
realistic toys and although their interest gradu- 
ally shifts from the manipulation of materials to 
constructive work and dramatic play, age alone is 
not a sufficient guide to the choice of play mate- 
rials. Two children of the same age who like to 
pound and hammer may still have differing abili- 
ties. For one, whose motor skill is average for his 
age, a toy with wooden pegs to be pounded with a 
wooden mallet will be suitable. If another boy 
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manages his fork and spoon surprisingly well and 
is able to button his coat for himself, he is ready 
for blocks of soft wood, a real hammer, and large- 
headed roofing nails. 


Today’s Resources 


TS SEASON the toy supply seems to be better 
than a year ago. Rubber and metal toys are 
still missing, to be sure, but a number of reliable 
toy manufacturers have been released from war- 
time contracts, and in some instances they have 
worked out satisfactory substitutes. Grownups are 
likely to reject the new toys simply because they 
look so different. Remember that your two- or 
three-year-old has never seen the prewar kind. 
He’s quite willing to accept the new variety pro- 
vided it really works. Watch out for shoddy mer- 
chandise that isn’t safe or-durable, but be open 
minded about designs that break with tradition. 
Home workshops, however, can still turn out 
the best toys from the standpoint of suiting indi- 
vidual requirements. The doll clothes Mother 
makes have buttons Patsy can manage because 
they’re like those on her own underwear. The 
painting easel Dad constructs can be really made 
to measure. Best of all, there is the proud look of 
the child who says “My daddy made this for me!” 
These are the questions, then, to ask ourselves 
about each toy that Santa brings: Is it safe, dura- 
ble, and simple enough for the child to use inde- 
pendently? Will it challenge him to purposeful 
activity? Can it be adapted to a variety of uses in 
play or to the changing needs that growth will 
bring? Last, but most important, does it suit the 
abilities of the child for whom it is chosen? 


ALD RELL ATRIOS MS ME BAR, MERLE 


OU are as young as 

) your habits of learn- 

ing. The great mis- 
take of too many people is 
to think of learning solely 
in terms of end results. 
They see learning as a preparation, not as an ex- 
perience. As soon as they are settled in life, there- 
fore—physically grown up, legally able to marry 
and vote, vocationally able to bring home the 
bacon—they put behind them the enterprise of 
planned learning. They put it behind them as 
something that belonged to their immature past, 
their period of getting ready. 

Psychologically this is a blunder on three differ- 
ent counts. First, it assumes that a once-acquired 
body of knowledge will keep its utility undimin- 
ished. Second, it overlooks the fact that the mind, 
like the body, will deteriorate if not used. Third, 
it misses entirely the point that a person who is 
learning is doing more than adding to his knowl- 
edge of facts and skills; he is showing certain 
personality traits that make him far more likable 
and interesting than he could ever be if he stopped 
learning. 

Each of these mistakes makes its own contri- 
bution to premature old age. Take the first one— 
the notion that what is once learned remains good 
for a lifetime. In a world of change, human knowl- 
edge is always changing by the correction of pre- 
vious errors and by the addition of new facts and 


STRONG FOOD 
FOR THE MIND 





OW many of us have looked upon people 
at work and at play and searched in vain 
for something vital, something creative in 
them? What mistakes have these people 
made? How does it happen that they are im- 
prisoned in a narrow and ever-narrowing self- 
hood? Mrs. Overstreet gives us the an- 
swer in this article. But happily, she does 
not stop with diagnosis. She prescribes 
strong food for the mind contained in four 
major types of learning. Continued through 
life, this food is guaranteed to contribute 
mightily to the youth of both mind and spirit. . 
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insights. Quickly, therefore, 
any person who has stopped 
learning becomes both mis- 
taken, because of errors he 
has left uncorrected, and 
dated, because of what he 
has failed to add to his knowledge. 

In plain truth, of course, we are all of us both 
mistaken and dated on a myriad of counts. But 
there is a great difference between the person who 
still wants to learn and the one who does not. The 
former may be mistaken and dated, but he is not 
mentally old, for he is not on the defensive against 
new knowledge. The latter, wanting to believe 
that his once-good knowledge is still good enough, 
is forced into those self-defensive resentments 
against the new that we recognize as symptoms 
of psychological old age. 

Then the second point—what happens to the 
unused mind. Whenever a person decides that he 
knows enough, he automatically makes another 
decision that he does not often think about. He 
decides to exempt his mind henceforth from the 
very kinds of activity that have kept it lithe and 
young: taking in new facts and finding a place 
for them among the old; stretching to make room 
for new insights; grappling with new problems; 
experimenting to see what ideas can be made to 
add up to in new combinations. Denied such natu- 
ral activity, the mind becomes, so to speak, as 
paunchy, stodgy, and old-seeming as the body be- 
comes if we dodge all muscular activity and stir 
only reluctantly from our easy chairs. 

Finally, the third point—that a willing learner 
is not only interested but also interesting. Trying 
to get hold of new facts and new points of view, 
he exhibits the most likable of human traits. 
He shows himself modest, not cocky; responsive 
to the world and to other people, not insulated 
against them by his own unyielding preoccupa- 
tions; willing to listen; willing to make mistakes, 
if need be, and to acknowledge them. He meets new 
people with so generous an interest that he helps 
them to show to their best advantage. In short, a 
person who has kept the habit of learning not only 
adds new facts to his former store; he remains 
alive in his psychological outreach—and regard- 
less of his years he will seem young. 
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BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


Learning Without a Purpose 


REMEMBER a high school boy, out in California 
| years ago—long before the inception of In- 
formation, Please—who used to come around to 
one of his teachers after school and hand her the 
Standard Dictionary of Facts. “Now,” he would 
say, “ask me.” And it was his delight to see how 
many he could answer of the questions the teacher 
would pick from the dictionary. This boy collected 
facts as other boys collected stamps or match 
folders. 

Most eager minds, I suppose, go through a 
stage when, half intending to take all knowledge 
for their province, they become receptacles for 
wonderful odds and ends. And the odds and ends— 
the dates, distances, and definitions—thus accu- 
mulated add their share to the fun of being alive. 
For, contrary to the belief of those narrowly 
practical souls who insist that most of the sub- 
jects they studied in school have proved useless, 
almost any kind of knowledge will, if given half 
a chance, add a new dimension to experience. 

Here is a sample of what I 
mean by the curious dimension 
that knowledge adds. A 
couple of years ago I was 
traveling from El Paso to 
Los Angeles in a season 
when the desert flowers 
were in bloom across Ari- 
zona. From the train win- 
dow I could see these flow- 
ers as vivid splashes of 
color on the landscape. But 
watch as I would, I could 
not find any growing close 
enough to thetrack to be seen 
in detail. And because they 
were strange to me I had 
no power whatever to shape them 
in my own mind, no power to see 
anything more than my unaided 
eye could report. It wasasingularly 
frustrating experience. I wanted 
my awareness of those flowers to 
have depth and intimacy, and it 
remained surface-thin—just a mat- 
ter of glimpsed patches of color. 

The next day, however, after we 
had crossed into California, I 
glanced out of the window and saw 
on a grassy hillside a splurge of 
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orange and blue—poppies and lupines, I did not 
need to be told. My eyes could report no more 
about these distant flowers than they had re- 
ported about the desert flowers in Arizona. But 
my mind could come to their aid. In my mind I 
could see those flowers in minute detail. I could 
smell the warm, vivid odor of them. My whole 
body could feel what it would be like to be lying 
among them, looking up at the sky, what it would 
be like to look down into the heart of a poppy or 
to study the intricate petal structure of the 
lupines. For I have spent many spring days among 
poppies and lupines. 

That is a simple instance of how so-called use- 
less knowledge adds to our experience a new di- 
mension of enjoyment. And if we think that the 
enjoyment of life is important, we need to be 
wary about dispensing with any atom of knowl- 
edge as useless. 

I have never, for example, been practically 
employed at anything that has required me to 
use my high school geometry. But I have done my 
daily living in a world where it is fun to be able 
to look at the parallel shelves of a bookcase or at 
a triangle of sunlight on the floor and have some 
private understanding of the universal principles 
embodied in these shapes. 

Or to take one more example: As a youngster, 
at a time when my older brother 
was absorbed with the Railroad 
' Man’s Magazine and with 

his own intention to be an 
engineer, I learned with 
him to name most of the 
railroads in the country and 
to recognize their initials 


ll 





on freight cars. Now that, as far as my own voca- 
tion is concerned, is. useless knowledge with a 
vengeance. Yet I would not part with it for a 
good deal. For waiting in railroad stations or 
halted at crossings by passing freight trains, I 
can still find it fun to identify the initials on box- 
cars and try to visualize the parts of the country 
served by the various lines. 

Children today, with a like impulse, learn to 
recognize the different types of planes—and their 
knowledge serves the same useful purpose that 
useless knowledge has always served: It adds a 
new dimension of understanding and enjoyment 
to the casual experience of looking up at a plane 
passing overhead. 

Alexander Pope remarked that a little learning 
is a dangerous thing—and we have solemnly 
quoted him ever since. Personally, I would want 
to qualify his statement before I called it wisdom. 
A little learning is a dangerous thing if a person 
does not know that it is little. If he does know 
that it is little, it may quite undangerously add 
to his enjoyment of life. 


Learning with a Purpose 


O ONE, of course, can make a whole program 
of learning simply out of collecting miscel- 
laneous facts. I have known earnest self-improvers 
who have tried to do just that, but their efforts 
have not yielded them any secure sense of per- 
sonal orientation. And because their purpose was 
to secure such orientation, they have not even 
had much fun. Restless and unsatisfied, and with 
an inner sense of chronic inadequacy, they have 
turned from current events to flower arrange- 
ments to Mexican art. 

I have come to believe that there are four major 
types of learning that, continued through life, 
will contribute mightily to the youthfulness of 
mind and spirit. 

First, there is learning about what is being 
done on the pioneering front of one’s own occupa- 
tion—whether this be. medicine, storekeeping, 
teaching, or raising a family. The person who 
can honestly feel that he is getting better and 
better at his own work will be under no perverse 
psychological compulsion to show that disapproval 
of new methods and that resentment against 





young blood that would at once label him as being 
in a state of decline. 

Second, there is learning about something that 
one wants to know about simply because it inter. 
ests him as an individual—what we might cal] 
hobby-learning. This makes for the continuance 
of psychological youth for two reasons. It gives 
the mind something interesting to think about ip 
stray moments, so that boredom has less chance 
to get in its aging effects. And it gives to the in. 
dividual a certain independent capacity for self. 
entertainment that is the mark of spiritual vigor 
and resourcefulness. 

Third, there is the learning of new physica] 
skills. My point here may seem odd, but I think 
it is sound. Whenever an adult undertakes to ac. 
quire a new skill—typewriting, playing an instru. 
ment, making pottery, or what not—he voluntarily 
enters into a situation where he is sure to look 
awkward at the start, sure to make mistakes, 
The ability not to mind looking awkward, the 
ability to make mistakes without embarrassment 
is one of the most youth-insuring powers I know 
anything about. It means that the person stil] 
sees himself as an active part of the good-tem- 
pered, balanced enterprise of trial and error, of 
give-and-take. 

Fourth, there is learning about some social] 
problem that concerns the welfare of other people. 
I remember hearing Mildred McAfee define an 
educated person as one who voluntarily does more 
thinking than is necessary for his own survival. 
Such a person is not only educated; he is also 
psychologically young. For he has not permitted 
himself to slip into either the self-centeredness 
or the apathy of old age. He still assumes that 
one part of his human adventure is to come to 
grips with those wrongs that do harm to his fel- 
low beings. 

One of the most simple and winning characters 
in literature is Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxenford, of 
whom Chaucer wrote so tenderly—‘“gladly wolde 
he lerne and gladly teche.” All too many of us 
are more glad to teach than to learn—more glad 
to talk than to listen; more glad to deliver opinions 
than to weigh the opinions of others with gen- 
erous interest. Which is another way of saying 
that too many of us are taking the road toward 
psychological old age. 





THE STRENGTH 


OF THE SPIRIT 


Every spirit makes its house, but afterwards the house confines the spirit; you had 


better build well. 


— HUBBARD 


He who would be a great soul in the future must be a great soul now.— EMERSON 


The finest souls are those that have most variety and suppleness. 
The soul occupied with great ideas best performs small duties. 


— MONTAIGNE 
— MARTINEAU 
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Healthmobiles.—After the war it is expected that 
healthmobiles—special trucks that tour the country with 
films, charts, and recorded lectures on health—will be- 
come far more common than ever before. This is a highly 
effective service, and it ‘is to be hoped that the expecta- 
tion will be realized to the full. 


Loan Sharks.—There is a great deal of material pros- 
perity in America because of the war; but in spite of this 
certain unscrupulous loan companies in states that have 
no laws to control them have recently been charging 
interest at the rate of 1,000 per cent! 


Reeducation.—If the eradication of Nazi ideas is to be 
effective and world-wide, it must reach about thirty 
thousand “‘racial Germans” who live in more than thirty 
countries outside Germany. These people have been 
taught the Nazi ideology either through Bund member- 
ship or through floods of propaganda that have been 
issuing from Berlin. 


Awkward Moment.—Recently, in one of our Eastern 
states, a speaker on the topic of fire prevention was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of clouds of smoke billowing up 
from one of his coat pockets. Some matches had rubbed 
against each other and ignited! 


Some New Ones.—Among the latest wartime inven- 
tions for postwar use are (1) a sanitary electric fly-killer; 
(2) asaw with an oil container built into the handle; (3) a 
kinkproof plastic window screen; (4) a multiple micro- 
scope that allows several researchers to look at a spec- 
imen at the same time; (5) a two-speed parachute; (6) 
nylon shoelaces that last longer than the average pair of 
shoes; (7) scissors operated by electricity. Another inno- 
vation, and one that will probably appear by New Year’s 
Day, is a new lightweight aluminum food can to take the 
place of the time-honored tin container. 


Christmas Salt.—A new holly-green salt is being of- 
fered to deck the Christmas table. It tastes exactly like 
white salt and can be had in several colors besides green. 


Meal in a Matchbox.—A tiny package about the size 
of a matchbox, containing four envelopes of dehydrated 
food, supplies a complete meal. The first envelope con- 
tains an instant vegetable soup; the second, a dehy- 
drated cheese omelet; the third, a new and nutritious 
beverage made from soy-bean powder, bananas, and 
whey from goat’s milk; and the fourth, after-dinner 
“nuts” —toasted whole-wheat kernels dipped in malt. 


Juvenile Underground.— The Polish Underground pa- 
triots have a young people’s magazine, Ladybird, a copy 
of which was recently smuggled out. It contains news of 
boy and girl war heroes, a prayer for freedom, and sug- 
gestions for frustrating the Nazis. 
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The Good Old Days.—In 1894 a beautiful mink coat 
could be bought for one hundred dollars—but in 1894 
people with a hundred dollars to spend on a coat were as 
rare as people who can afford to pay a thousand today. 
. . . Many mothers of the same period clothed their 
children entirely in white until they were five years old. 
. . . Also in 1894 a prominent woman’s magazine pub- 
lished in its etiquette column a mandate to the effect 
that white shoes on the street were not to be thought of, 
as they were in shocking taste. . . . The same magazine 
opened a courageous campaign against the funereal 
decorations in the old-fashioned farmhouse parlor, which 
was filled with memorial coffin plates and wreaths made 
from the hair of deceased members of the family. 


Christmas Gift.—This year as never before parents 
have an opportunity to give their children one of the 
best gifts on earth—an understanding of the true Christ- 
mas spirit. Children will respond eagerly to the sugges- 
tion that they make their own Christmas gifts for others, 
and a little ingenuity in the matter of materials and sug- 
gestions is the only thing needed. This is a good year, 
too, to suggest that they add a new person or two to 
their lists—some child who has less than they have and 
will be thrilled by a simple remembrance. 


A Nurse in Every Home.—The Red Cross is urging 
that one person in every American home take a course in 
home nursing. This would offer immeasurable relief dur- 
ing the doctor and nurse shortage, for there are many 


minor emergencies for which no physician is needed if a 


competent home nurse is available. 


Last Words.—In Wendell Willkie’s An American Pro- 
gram, which has been called the statesman’s last will and 
testament to America, is found a statement with which 
every parent-teacher member will heartily agree. Willkie 
says: ‘‘We must begin the minute the war is over to see 
that every child in America grows up with the basic 
necessities of education, good food, adequate clothing, 
medical care, and a decent home.”’ 


Home Is What You Make It.—This is the name of a 
new course being presented by NBC’s University of the 
Air. The National Congress is one of the three sponsor- 
ing organizations. Be sure to tune in your local NBC 
station Saturday mornings, 9:00-9:30 a.m., E.W.T. 


As Done by Experts.—The contemptible crime of hit- 
and-run driving reached a new low recently, when the 
driver not only knocked a pedestrian down and broke 
his leg but stopped his car long enough to come back and 


‘take the victim’s wallet. 


Bookmark. —A librarian last week opened a book that had 
been returned to the library and discovered therein a 
peculiar bookmark—a dried fish. 
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the stairs. Mrs. Bern called “Bill, we’re at 

dinner!” but the boy went on into his room, 
stamming the door behind him. Mr. Bern started 
o rise, but a glance from his wife made him think 
better of the impulse. 

“Boy, he’s mad!” exclaimed Bill’s eleven-year- 
old sister Susan. “I guess he didn’t get a job. 
Serves him right, the big old stiff!” 

“Well, if he thinks ’'m going fo give him back 
his paper route, he’s got another thought coming.” 
But fourteen-year-old Don looked a little worried. 
He was enjoying the responsibility and the weekly 
ncome his brother’s paper ‘route had given him 
ever since Bill had taken that war job a year ago 
ast June. 

Bill was sixteen when the big plant had opened 
ind sent out its call for workers. It was at the 
beginning of summer vacation, and his whole high 
school crowd had stepped overnight from school 
nto industry. His parents were pleased, and Bill 
oon had more money to spend than he had ever 
dreamed of before. He and his crowd spent freely, 
too, and when his parents cautioned him about it 
ne became arrogant and resentful. 
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[i front door slammed and Bill started up 





When school opened in the fall, 
Bill had refused to give up his job, 
despite the arguments and pleas of 
his father and mother. They planned 
to send all their children to college 
and were keenly distressed over 
Bill’s feeling that he did not need any 
more education. Repeatedly they 
warned him that his job would be 
over at the end of the war and he 
would have trouble finding another. 

And now the blow had fallen! War 
contracts were being terminated, 
and the younger workers were being 
laid off. Confident that he could find 
another job, Bill had left home hope- 





Ewin Galloway 





fully each day, and each day he had come back 
weary and defeated. 

Many parents are even now sharing their boys’ 
and girls’ heartaches in this shift of scene. To 
have been needed and wanted and then to be 
cast aside is a severe emotional blow for any 
youngster, and hundreds of teen-agers will be sad- 
ly in need of help and sympathy from their fami- 
lies from now on through the period of industrial 
reconversion. Some parents will take advantage of 
family counseling services in the community; 
others will seek the aid of psychiatrists; but most 
of us will have to work out our own solutions. — 


A Family Affair 


ECENTLY the family life specialists for the state 
cooperative extension services held a work 
conference to consider plans for helping families 
with their immediate and postwar adjustment 
problems. Through a careful analysis of twenty- 
one typical problems they developed a step-by-step 
method by which they believe families can work 
out many of their difficulties for themselves. Let’s 
try it out on Bill’s family. 
First, Bill’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Bern, must 
face the situation squarely. They must, through 
self-questioning, bring into the open all their fears 
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about Bill’s behavior and his attitudes. Why, in 
other words, do they feel this is a family problem? 
He is taking his defeat hard, and they consider 
his attitude antisocial. They fear he may become 
morose, may even leave home to seek employment 
elsewhere. It is easy to understand the cause of 
his difficulties. He has had good pay and a feeling 
of independence. Now that the job and the pay are 
gone, he is left with the fear of returning to de- 
pendency and possible family censure. 

By considering freely why this seems to be 
a problem that needs solution and what brought 
about the problem in the first place, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bern arrive at the next step—what would they like 
to achieve in order to solve the problem? They 
must have a goal clearly in mind before they can 


sane view of the whole situation, to see it as one 
of life’s necessary adjustments 

5. To help Bill and the others make plans for 
future employment on a sounder basis 


Let’s Understand Each Other First 


UT before Bill’s parents can devise a method 
for reaching these goals, there is still another 
preparatory step. It is always wise for each per- 
son involved in a problem to understand how the 
others think and feel about it. So first of all these 
two analyze their own feelings and find that they 
believe education and specialized training are im- 
portant for any successful life enterprise. They 
find also that they are still blaming Bill for having 
spent his money so freely and are worried about 
the debts he has accumulated, that they are ac- 
tually glad to have him dependent on them be- 
cause they feel they have greater control over him. 
; Yet at the same time they 
sympathize with him and 





Along with BGW@ 


want to help him—es- 
pecially in the matter of 
getting along on a small 
income for the next few 
years. 

With a frank under- 





determine a plan of action. They decide that they 
have several goals: 

1. To build up Bill’s feeling of personal worth 
by helping him to understand that he still has an 
important place in the family 

2. To find a way for him to retain some financial 
independence 

8. To help him slip back into school normally 
and easily 

4. To help him and his associates acquire a 





ILL and other sixteen-year-old boys all 

over this country are having a hard time 
right now. They left high school to do war 
work, flushed with the joy of their new-found 
independence. Now many of them—more 
every day—are being laid off. What can the 
family do to ease the heartache that comes 
with the feeling of not being wanted, the loss 
of freedom and prestige? How can parents 
help their youngsters to accept this experi- 
ence as a lesson in living and a guide to fu- 
ture success? The author goes deeply into 
this immediate and postwar problem, and 


offers parents 


a plan for its solution. 
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standing of their own 
feelings Mr. and Mrs. 
Bern are now ready to explore their son’s. They 
must put themselves in Bill’s place and try to 
understand how much he fears the loss of his 
income and the freedom it gave him—how much 
he fears his parents will boss him. He too is 
worried about his debts. He has lost some of his 
self-confidence ; he wonders whether he might still 
have a job if he had worked harder. He and his 
pals feel cheated; life has given them “a dirty 
deal.” Bill really wants more education but is 
reluctant to admit it. He is now a year behind his 
class and hates to face this loss of prestige. 

This understanding of Bill’s feelings is highly 
important for whatever the father and mother 
do to help him must be based on what he thinks 
and feels. Since the entire family is involved, how- 
ever, it is necessary also to consider the feelings 
of .the younger children. Susan is sorry for Bill, 
though she thinks it serves him right. She 
thought he was too bossy but now secretly misses 
the treats he used to give her. Don too thinks Bill 
got exactly what was coming to him. He senses 
that his brother’s slipdown has somehow elevated 
him a bit, but he feels a little guilty over having 
Bill’s paper route and is afraid he may have to 
give it back. Like their parents, then, the younger 
children have conflicting feelings about brother 
Bill’s problem of adjustment. 
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Planning the Advance 


ku in mind the goals they have set and 
the feelings of each member of the family, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bern are now ready to decide on the 
various things they can do to help their son. They 
ean see that he takes a more important part in 
family discussions and plans. They can help him 
to find a place in community affairs. They can help 
him to get more fun out of life as he finds it. They 
can help him toward some understanding of eco- 
nomic cycles and what they mean in life planning. 
They can help him either to find a job with a 
future or to go back to school willingly and un- 
grudgingly. 

After thinking through these possible courses 
of action they begin to work out a plan. This is 
a very important step, for it involves not only 
defining what is to be done but deciding how it is 
to be done and by whom. This might well be Mr. 
and Mrs. Bern’s plan: 

1. To seek Bill’s opinions about family matters 
and defer to his judgment when possible. 

2. After a family council, to allow him to take 
on more family services and in return give him an 
allowance sufficient to meet some of his expenses 
and thus enable him to hold his own in his social 
group. 

8. To help Bill explore opportunities for further 
training by suggesting that he talk with his school 
superintendent, with businessmen, and with the 
counselors at the United States Employment Serv- 
ice to find out what jobs are open and what train- 
ing and experience they require. 

4. To ask the schools, churches, and service 
clubs of the community to organize young people’s 
postwar planning groups that will include Bill and 
his friends. 

5. To persuade some organization to ask Bill 
and his friends for assistance with neighborhood 
or community improvement projects. (This will 
require personal contacts between Bill’s father 
and community leaders.) 

6. To encourage Bill’s gang to meet together 
and discuss the economic situation; to help them 
get the information they need; and to suggest 
some person in authority who might talk with 
them. (Perhaps they can start off with a cider- 
and-doughnut party and draw topics for discussion 
from a hat.) 

7. To stimulate more home fun and more gang 
recreation—possibly by suggesting that Bill plan 
a family outing or by borrowing the necessary 
camping equipment and sending the gang out 
for a week’s fishing. 





8. To encourage Don to talk over the matter of 
the paper route with Bill so that they may work 
together as business partners. 


Safe Journey Ahead 


N° matter how workable the plan looks to them, 
however, it will not be wise for Bill’s parents 
to put it into action without going back to their 
original goals. Each step must be studied jp 
terms of these goals, for too often in the zeal of 
plan-making, purposes become obscured. 

As they check back, Mr. and Mrs. Bern de. 
cide that they will help Bill to realize his worth 
in the family by bringing him more significantly 
into family affairs and by deferring to his judg. 
ment. They will help him to retain a feeling of 
financial independence by providing him with an 
allowance and by persuading Don to enter into 
partnership with him. The investigation of train- 
ing opportunities and job requirements they feel 
will induce Bill to go back to school willingly. And 
they see that in their plan they have made pro- 
visions for helping Bill and his gang to understand 
and appreciate the present situation in terms of 
their long-time adjustments as earners. 

As a final step before putting the plan into exe. 
cution Mr. and Mrs. Bern must decide upon some 
method of following up the results of their plan. 
How will they be able to tell whether it is work- 
ing? What indications of its success will they 
watch for? Perhaps family irritations will be- 
come either more or less noticeable. Perhaps 
Bill’s own behavior will tell them whether he is 
more or less discouraged. Perhaps by observing 
Bill and his friends the parents may find out 
whether the youngsters are assuming a more 
constructive attitude toward the job situation. 
This kind of alert watchfulness is an important 
part of the plan and should continue for some 
weeks after action is begun. 

Many families have already had to adjust 
themselves to unexpected and unforeseen changes. 
As young men and women return from the armed 
services or are retired from war industries, 
there are bound to be mounting confusions and 
emotional difficulties. If each family group will 
face its problems squarely it can, like Bill’s 
family, work out some means of attacking them 
together. Successfully executing a carefully 
thought out plan brings release from worry and 
anxiety. We cannot expect family life to be en- 
tirely free from tension, but we can, by intelligent 
cooperation, relieve some of the strain and keep 
the family in step. 
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IS YOUR 


UNDER 
PAR? 


F all the babies born each year a 

certain percentage die in the first 
() week, the first month, or the first 
year of life because of what the doctors call 
“general debility.” They just aren’t strong 
enough to survive. If all infants were 
classified as to physical strength and 
vigor, with the strongest on top, this 
group that does not survive would be the 
lowest group. 

But let’S consider the next to the lowest 
group. Here are children who are going 
to need the very best of care, the most 
favorable of environments. Some of them 
will overcome their handicaps before they 
are five years old. Some will need ten 
years; some will never be normally strong. 
There are adults who always have to take 
great care of themselves, whom other 
people call frail. Most of them were once 
children of low vitality. They could have 
been helped. 

There is another group of children, 
children who have a good start and develop 
favorably but meet with a severe physical 
setback—an acute infeciion with compli- 
cations, such as pneumonia or scarlet 
fever with a complicating kidney condi- 
tion; an operation followed by a long 
convalescence; any one of many different 
things. These children have temporarily 
lowered vitality. 

When they enter school, they are physi- 
cally inadequate. They tire easily, and it 
takes them longer to recover from fatigue. 
Because of fatigue, their attention span 
and their powers of concentration are 
shorter than those of the average child. So 
they have to work harder, become more 
and more tired, and fall behind their 
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HILDREN who are not actually ill or obviously 
handicapped but whose vitality is not what it 
should be, are too often a forgotten group, struggling 
vainly to keep up with children of normal strength. 
Can the child who is “under par” ever know the hap- 
piness of successful achievement, of easy give-and- 
take among his fellows, of steady development toward 
responsible adulthood? What can parents do to help 
him on his way? Parents who are puzzled will find 
here some plain truths and admirable suggestions. 





MARGARET M. LYNSKEY 
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group in achievement. When this happens to an adult, 
he can adjust himself to it by the use of judgment and per- 
spective; but children feel only a sense of failure and an 
active unhappiness which leave emotional scars that will 
be very injurious to satisfactory living later on. 


A Matter of Education 
oe is the prerogative of every child, not the 


privilege of the sturdy majority. It is obvious that 
children such as these cannot get an education in reg- 
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ular classrooms under regular conditions. They 
require special consideration. The question is, 
What special conditions do they need, and how 
can these be provided? 

First of all, it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that we must not consider these children 
ill. We must think of them as children whose 
health is below the optimum. Our aim is to teach 
them how to acquire strength and vigor. We must 
know the physical condition of each one. If there 
are any remediable defects, they must be cor- 
rected. 

Bad posture is the usual symptom of lowered 
vitality. So also are irritability and nervous ten- 
sion. Therefore every such child’s first need is to 
learn how to relax and stay relaxed. The school- 
room must be a serene and happy place. Because 
these children tire easily they must have extra rest. 

Secause their attention span is shortened the 

class session must be shortened too, and there 
should be frequent changes in their 
activities. 

Another aspect of this care is the 
diagnosis of their school difficulties. 
Some have had long absences in which 
they have lost fundamental informa- 
tion and techniques. Others have had 
frequent short absences, and they are 
vague and uncertain about much that 
they should know. These discrepan- 
cies must be found and remedied. 
Teachers must not only build higher 
walls of information; they must con- 
stantly go back and cement the foun- 
dations to make them secure. 

The most important lesson in the 
curriculum for. these children is 
health. They must know that if they 
would be strong, there are inviolable 
rules to follow. Children of lowered vitality are 
particularly susceptible to infections. They must 
learn how to avoid them, They must keep clean. 
They are apt to have poor and finicky appetites. 
They must learn what foods are essential, and they 
must eat them. They must realize that they need 
extra rest, and they must take this rest. It 
should be the aim of any special program of care 
for these children to see that, having acquired this 
knowledge and attitude, they can return to the 
regular classroom and maintain their new-found 
vigor. 


Security—Prerequisite to Progress 
le this special training and attention are of no 
avail, however, if there is not the proper 


mental hygiene. This is the most important con- 
sideration of all. Being more intimately ac- 
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quainted with failure than with success, the 
great majority of these children are unhappy, 
With each new child we must first turn all our ef. 
forts to relaxing his tension and making it pos. 
sible for him to smile. He must immediately have 
success and must be made to feel wanted and 
certain of achievement. The typical child of low. 
ered vitality has been overprotected at home; 
now he must be led to want independence and to 
achieve it. It has been demonstrated to us that 
not until the child is made to feel secure and 
happy can he be made to feel that health is a 
goal worth working for. It has also been proved 
that until the child himself desires this it is 
almost impossible for him to achieve it. 

For instance, it is he himself who must’ over- 
come his fancies for and against certain foods. 
It is he himself who must forgo certain pleasures 
to get his required rest. When he has learned 
the satisfactions of greater stamina and endur- 
ance he will voluntarily make the r 
quired efforts. ' 

The results of such care are satis- 
fying, sometimes almost unbelievable. 
A child who in many cases could not 
be expected to thrive is given extra 
rest, extra health education, and ex- 
tra mental hygiene. He _ grows 
stronger, more vigorous,* happier, 
more self-reliant. He becomes an as- 
set to our country rather than a pa- 
thetic liability. 

In Minneapolis a unit for children 
under par has existed in varying 
forms since 1912. It can accommo- 
date one hundred children. The pres- 
ent group is taken from forty-two 
different schools. The children are 
from all economic levels. They have 
come to the attention of teachers, visiting teach- 
ers, nurses, and doctors in their district schools 
and have been recommended for the unit. In addi- 
tion, local pediatricians frequently recommend 
children whose lack of physical strength demands 
special care and attention. 

At Bancroft every effort is made to create a 
desirable situation. The classes are small. The 
children are given a well-balanced and simple meal 
at noon and so learn to eat all required foods. 
They have a rest hour in a quiet, darkened room 
and so learn how to rest. The experience of feel- 
ing well is valuable teaching. 

It takes about two years for the average child 
to learn how to take care of himself and build up 
so he can go back to his regular classroom. When 
he does return he is quite a different person. The 
children’s histories tell the story far better than I 
can. 
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Living Examples 


NE little boy, Everett, had not been strong 

since birth. Only his mother’s wonderful care 

had enabled him to survive infancy. He came to 

the unit undersized, thin, and discouraged. Now 

he and another of our graduates are in the Army, 
helping to train inductees in physical fitness. 

Margaret had eczema as a baby. When that left 
her, she was a victim of asthma. The year before 
she came into the unit, she had missed forty-five 
out of eighty school days. She didn’t miss a single 
day in the two years she spent with us. She is now 
the mother of one child. In the care of little Mar- 
garet she is using all the knowledge she acquired 
in overcoming her own handicaps. 

When Gloria came to us she presented the typi- 
cal picture of fatigue. She was a girl of more 
than average intelligence and had managed with 
great effort to maintain herself in her grade. At 
the unit her health improved, her hair became 
lustrous, her eyes shone, her complexion cleared. 
Her classwork became easier, and she began to 
enjoy school for the first time in her thirteen 
years. I asked her one day if she realized how 
pretty she was becoming. Her answer delighted 
me. “Oh, yes. When I came here the boys used 
to call me ‘Toothpick Tootie.’ Now they call me 
‘Toots.’ ” 

Lois was in the fourth grade when she had the 
measles. Pneumonia developed and a double mas- 
toid required surgical intervention. After four 
weeks of hospitalization she spent one night at 
home, only to return to the hospital to be operated 
on for acute appendicitis. Ten weeks of absence 
left her an emaciated shadow of her former self. 
But after a year and a half with us she returned 
to her regular school the equal of her classmates in 
health and achievement, benefited rather than in- 
jured by this adventure in illness. 

Billy was a tall, thin boy of twelve years when 
his mother brought him to see the doctor for ad- 
mission to the unit. In the presence of the doc- 
tor, myself, and others she told us what a bad boy 
he was. He wouldn’t go to bed, wouldn’t keep him- 
self clean, wouldn’t eat what she cooked. He was 
badly undernourished when he came to us. He 
stayed one semester. He didn’t improve physically, 
but he did make his grade. 

Two weeks after school had started the next 
September, the visiting teacher brought him back 
to us. He had been truant those two weeks. He 
had failed in every subject. He had been put on 
probation because of his conduct. He was thin- 
ner and dirtier and more desolate than before. 
But his attitude had changed. He promised he’d 
be at our school on time every day. He’d try to 
clean up. He wanted to come back because he had 
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two great desires: He wanted to play football»and 
he wanted to become a Marine. He had learned in 
the last six months that he didn’t have the stamina 
to compete at football, and he had heard that one 
must be pretty tough physically to be a Marine. 
Although Billy came every day on time, his 
standard of cleanliness was far below ours. Our 
experience with Billy’s mother had led us to be- 
lieve that an appeal there not only would be inef- 
fectual but might antagonize Billy. So our appeal 
was to the Big Brothers. They assigned Billy a 
new Big Brother—a Marine reserve at the uni- 
versity who will probably never again have such 
adoration as Billy rendered him! And Billy cleaned 
up, because if he was clean he could go to this Ma- 
rine’s room on Friday night and play checkers! 
Slowly, with many failures, with quick ap- 
preciation and exaggerated attention as a reward 
for every slight success, Billy climbed. He had no 
cooperation from his home—his breakfast might 
be a banana split and a bag of peanuts—but be- 
cause he himself was learning and practicing what 
he learned, he gained twelve pounds in the next 
eight months. The next fall he was put into a 
boarding home, and with this additional co- 
operation he gained ten pounds in five months. 
He has now gone into junior high school. He is 
passing. He is still gaining weight, and in my deep- 
est consciousness there is a sure feeling that he 
will not become a social casualty. But without our 
care I believe that ten years from now we would be 
helping to pay his board at a state institution. 


A Future of Promise 


4 ses- Spartans exposed all babies to the ele- 
ments, and only the vigorous survived. Chris- 
tianity taught the value of human life and ended 
this wholesale slaughter. In the intervening two 
thousand years children under par have given to 
the world great masterpieces in art and music, 
great knowledge in science, great happiness in 
living. Now physicians have learned how to foster 
the health of such children. Parents give the neces- 
sary care with unselfish devotion. : 
Parents may well be concerned when the time 
comes for formal education. They must carry for- 
ward their program at home. They must see that 
these children who are under par have enough of 
the right food; that they get all the rest they 
need; that they are guarded, as far as possible, 
from all infection. The schools can extend this 
pattern of living. It is only when school and home 
work together to this end that modern education 
can fulfill its first aim—to have children acquire 
such physical stamina that they can develop to the 
utmost their own personalities, thereby making 
the greatest possible contribution to the world. 
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WHAT’S 
HAPPENING 








® Several of us have read the article “Do Women 
Want a Voice in the Peace?” in the September 
issue. We agree that an enduring peace will have 
to be built on a foundation of sound education 
in all nations and that some international ma- 
chinery will have to be set up to assure such 
education. Our question is, What can our local 
parent-teacher association do to help? 


Yy OU can do a great deal, if you act immediately. 
Our Department of State is right now working 
on plans for international peace and security after 
the war is over. There is a place for education in 
the postwar international machinery proposed 
by the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. Whether 
that place will be filled or left vacant depends in 
large part on decisions that will be reached in the 
next six months. 

The State Department is also considering at 
this moment a constitution for a United Nations 
organization that would help to restore the war- 
devastated educational systems of our Allies. Such 
an agency, if created soon, might well develop into 
an international education agency which—al- 
though it need have no coercive authority over 
the schools of any nation—could lift educational 
standards everywhere, encourage teaching for 
international understanding, and discourage other 
kinds of teaching. Ten nations have already 
agreed to the proposed constitution; the United 
States has not yet done so. 

The Department of State really wants to know 
what the American people think about these pro- 
posals. Any person can write to the Department 
concerning these matters. Any P.T.A. can adopt a 
resolution about them. Your letters and resolu- 
tions do count. Address them to Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, Washington, D. C. 

If you want to knew more about these proposals 
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before making up your mind, there are probably 
materials available in your library. Or send a 
postal card to the Educational Policies Commis. 
sion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., asking for their free illustrated study guide 
Let’s Talk About Education and the People’s 
Peace. With the help of this guide you could easily 
hold a profitable meeting on the subject, adopt 
resolutions embodying the views of your associa- 
tion, and send them along to Washington. Cer- 
tainly few topics are of greater concern to parents 
and teachers than the establishment of a just and 
lasting peace among the nations. 

—WILLIAM G. Carr, Secretary, Educational 
Policies Commission 


® Have national educational organizations taken any 
action, one way or the other, with reference to 
the proposals to continue universal compulsory 
military service in this country after the war? 


ES. On March 18, 1944, the Educational Policies 

Commission and the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education 
jointly published the following statement: 

“In our judgment it is unwise to commit the 
nation at this time to a year of universal military 
service for the following reasons: 

“(1) Present military necessity—Under the 
Selective Service Act, the present personnel needs 
of the armed forces are being met so far as the 
nation’s resources of manpower permit. It there- 
fore follows that the proposed year of compulsory 
military service is to be conceived in terms of a 
postwar, not a current, undertaking. No basic 
change in the present Selective Service system is 
necessary to provide required military personnel, 
not only for the period of the war but also for the 
period immediately following the defeat of our 
enemies. 

“(2) Long-time military necessity—Since the 
proposed year of compulsory military service is 
not a question of immediate military necessity, it 
must be appraised in long-range terms. In these 
terms it is clearly impossible at this time to debate 
fairly and intelligently the question of whether 
compulsory military service is a national military 
necessity. No one can foresee the international sit- 
uation which will exist when Germany and Japan 
are defeated. Neither the international political 
nor the international military situation can be 
calculated while the war is still in progress. 
Prophecies on this subject and debate thereon at 
this time may prove detrimental to sound national 
policy and to the unity of the United Nations. 

“(3) Policing the peace—When this war is 
over, it may be necessary to maintain a large 
standing army to police the peace, and this may 
force us to adopt compulsory military training. 
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No one is in a position now, however, to forecast 
fully the international responsibilities of the na- 
tion after the war, and certainly not the responsi- 
bilities that relate to the occupation of foreign 
territories. Until the postwar national situation 
is clarified, it seems to us extremely unwise and 
even dangerous to commit the nation to such a 
revolutionary change in fundamental national pol- 
icy as would the establishment of compulsory 
military service. 

“(4) The American military tradition—Our 
American democratic tradition is strongly set 
against a large standing army. We, along with the 
great body of Americans, will support a year of 
compulsory military service when we are con- 
vinced that the safety of the nation requires it. 
We are unreservedly for adequate preparedness, 
but we see great dangers in any unnecessary break 
with our tested democratic tradition respecting 
compulsory military service in times of peace. 

“(5) The opinion of the young men now fight- 
ing the war—The year of proposed military serv- 
ice, if adopted, will directly affect the children of 
the men who are now fighting in our armed forces. 
These men should have a voice in determining the 
desirability and soundness of compulsory military 
service. Their opinions cannot, however, be de- 
termined until the war is over. This constitutes 
another strong reason for delaying decision until 
peace has come. 

“(6) The nature of the peace—The American 
people are fighting this war with the high hope 
that it will eventuate in an enduring peace. We 
all look for measures of international cooperation 
which will reduce the necessity for large-scale 
postwar military establishments. If, against the 
background of these great expectations, a year of 
compulsory military training is urged, many 
Americans will interpret such action as a signal 
for the return of the cynicism of the 1920’s or as 
an admission that we shall all continue to live in 
an armed camp and that the hopes of a more 
peaceful world are not to be realized.” 


®Do you approve of a child’s skipping a whole 
grade? My boy is now beginning the sixth grade. 
His teachers think he can do seventh-grade work 
and want to push him ahead. I’m a bit worried 
because I have been told that children miss be- 
ing with youngsters their own age and, what is 
more, that it is always harder for a child who 
has skipped grades to keep up with the other 
pupils when he gets into high school. 








HIS new department, which made its first 

appearance in thé October issue, is de- - 
signed to give parents the sound and reliable 
information they need to serve shoulder to 
shoulder with the teachers of the land. Under 
the direction of G. L. Maxwell, Dean of Ad- 
ministration at the University of Denver, 
questions concerning educational principles 
and practices will be answered, frequently 
with the help of specialists in various fields. 
Please send your questions to Dean Maxwell 
in care of the National Parent-Teacher. 





1 geste making your decision, you will want to 
know several things about your son: 

Has he the necessary mental ability to do sev- 
enth-grade work? His teachers may think he has, 
but you can be more certain if you know that he 
scores a mental age of at least thirteen on an in- 
dividual intelligence test administered by a compe- 
tent psychologist. 

Has he attained a seventh-grade level of ability 
in reading skill and comprehension and in arith- 
metical skill? This, too, can be determined by tests. 
Without such abilities, your son is likely to be 
handicapped in seventh-grade work. 

Is your son physically and socially developed a 
year or more beyond most children of his own age? 
Is he generally accepted as a companion and play- 
mate by children a year older than himself? If 
not, it would probably be better for him to re- 
main in the sixth grade with children of his own 
level of physical and social maturity. The sixth- 
grade teacher can easily arrange for him to 
undertake special projects and extra assignments, 
which will keep him working up to the level of 
his ability. ' 

Is the seventh-grade teacher willing to give your 
son a little extra time, during the first few weeks 
especially, to help him catch up on the subject 
matter that he has missed by skipping a grade? 
Given the necessary mental ability, your boy can 
do this quickly with a little personal help from the 
teacher. 

Does your son enjoy good health, and is he 
emotionally as stable as other youngsters of his 
age? If he-is physically frail or shows signs of 
nervousness or emotional difficulties, you should 
not ask him to undertake advanced work without 
the advice of a physician and a school psychologist. 

—  —G. L. M. 
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name, almost as long as he was. There were 

two grandfathers in it and one great-grand- 
father. It was hard work standing up under a 
iame like that. All the namesakes had been big 
ind powerful men, Peter’s father told him. Proud 
ind independent, too, And it was up to Peter to be 
ike them. 

Peter had tried as hard as he could to be a 
vig boy, just as his father had told him he had to 
be, now that his mother was gone for good and he 
was all the family his father had left. Peter had 
done pretty well through September and October 
and November. All those months. He hadn’t cried 
nce in his bed at night. Of course, there had been 
school to take up his mind and the multiplication 
table to learn at night, with his father spurring 
him on. The multiplication table tired a boy out 

» he didn’t miss his mother so much. 

But now here it was December, and coming on 
toward Christmas, And there was no mother in the 
house to trim the fir tree and hang Peter’s pres- 

its on it and tell him it was all Santa Claus’s 
york. The small boy just could not help himself. 
So that night he put his head down deep into his 
pillow and cried good and hard. He tried his best 
to ery so deep into the pillow his father couldn’t 
hear. 

Father heard, though. 

“What is it, Peter? Crying for your mother 
gain?” 

“Yes, sir.” The boy lifted his tousled head up 
ind wiped his eyes hard on the back of his hand. 

\nd for the Christmas tree.” 
‘“Didn’t you promise me you would not do that?” 
“Yes, sir.” 


Po. Thomas Llewellyn Jones had a long 
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A Christmas Storv 


“Very well. And because you did not keep your 
word, we shall have to do without a tree this 
Christmas. Your presents will be put on the has- 
sock by the fireplace. I am sorry about it. But 
boys who have strong old names must be strong 
little boys. Good night, Peter.” 

“Good night, Father.” 

The small boy heard his father’s footsteps going 
away through the house. They went away and 
away. It had never seemed they went so far away 
before, going to the study. The house itself 
sounded larger than ever before. The steps went on 
and on—for miles, it seemed. 

Peter’s eyes grew wide in the dark. His father 
was right. He had always been right in everything 
he did. But Peter knew, too, somehow, deep down 
in him somewhere, that this time his father was 
wrong in doing so right. 

There were no more tears. Peter’s great-grand- 
father and his two grandfathers all joined lips and 
set the little boy’s lips together into a thin, straight 
line. A knife would not go into it. Peter had made 
up his mind. Or his grandparents had for him, 
which was the same thing. He turned over and 
went fast asleep. 

Christmas Eve came in fine. It was very cold. 
And it was very clear. It was so clear the one 
planet in the west stood out like an apple of silver. 
It was Venus, Peter’s father told him. And his 
father knew. His father knew all about the stars. 
But not all about little boys. 

The snow was all over the fields, and it went 
off white into the dark fir woods back of the barn. 
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From where he was sitting up in his bed, Peter 
could see away into the firs and spruces, into the 
place where their Christmas trees always came 
from. It was frozen hard outdoors. The snow had 
a crust, and a boy who did not weigh too much 
could go anywhere. It was just like walking on the 
hard sand at the beach in the summer. 

Peter kept sitting up. He did not want his eyes 
to close even once. He felt under his pillow. The 
things were all there, ready. He heard his father’s 
feet going on up to bed. He waited. It got very 
still in the house. It got so still the boy could hear 
a mouse down in the kitchen. He heard a fox bark 
once, away on the other side of the fir woods. It 
must be nigh midnight—later than Peter had ever 
been awake in his life before. It was time. 

The small boy got out of his bed. He was very 
quiet about it. He pulled his clothes on over his 
pajamas. He took his shoes in his hand. He felt 
under his pillow and found his bundle. Then he 
tiptoed downstairs so quietly that the little mouse 
in the kitchen did not mind at all; he kept right on 
making his rustling noises and minding his busi- 
ness. 

It was there on the hassock, just as Father had 
said it would be. Peter felt the wrappings over in 
the dark. His heart beat loud. It was just what he 
had always wanted. He knew at once what it was. 
His father was awful good to remember. He held 
it up to his ear, and it made a tight, hollow sound. 
It smelled of new red paint even through all the 
paper. And peppermint candy. It was a drum. 

Peter put the drum under his free arm, the one 
that didn’t have the bundle, and went to the front 
door. He shot the bolt. He opened the door with- 
out a squeak, which was more than his father ever 
could do. He went out among the millions of cold, 
clear stars. 


ETER Thomas Llewellyn’s tall father was hav- 

ing a troubled sleep. He was dreaming. He 
rolled over, but the dream was still there. It was an 
ugly dream, too. There was a fire. The woods back 
of his barn had caught fire somehow, and the 
sparks were going up into the 
night. The whole of his precious 
woodlot would go up in smoke if 
he didn’t do something. The man 
tried to run toward the fire, but 
his feet were like lead and stuck 
to the ground. He tried again, he 
gave a great leap. He was awake 
and sitting bolt upright. 

And the dream was true! His 
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ROWNUPS forget how very hard it is 
for an eight-year-old to be big and 
strong when Christmas comes and things are 
different. But Peter knew, no matter what 
Father said, how Christmas had to be. This 
Christmas story, told with rare insight, is 
really a Christmas poem in prose. Read it 
yourself and then share it with your family. 





firs were afire! He could see the glow through his 
window. The firs were afire all right. They were 
all lighted up like day. 

The man got into his clothes in less than half 
a minute. He would not trouble Peter. He would 
let the boy sleep. He ran down the stairs, threw 
open the door, and raced toward the woods. The 
crust gave under his feet, but he ran fast. 

And now the father could see it was just one 
single tree that was ablaze. One tree far at the 
back of all the rest. His tallest balsam! He ran 
faster. 

.James Roberts Owen Jones stopped dead in his 
tracks on the broken crust. The tall fir tree was 
on fire. But it was a safe and lovely fire. It was 
candles—ten little candles all burning brightly 
in the deep dark. They were all over the lower 
boughs of the tree, fastened on by clips. They 
were lighting up all the woods around with a calm 
and beautiful light. 

James Roberts Owen Jones thought of something 
he had read in the Bible years ago. The bush that 
burned and was not burned away at all. And a 
great, deep voice came out of the bush, and Moses 


. took off his shoes and bowed down before the burn- 


ing bush. For Moses knew it was holy ground. 
And Moses heard God speaking out of the fire. 
That was it! The burning bush! 

And right in the middle of all the lovely light 
on the balsam tree hung the brand-new, big red 
drum that James Roberts Owen Jones had bought 
for Peter Thomas Llewellyn Jones! 

And there was one thing more. Under the tree, 
facing the candles and the drum, back to his: 
father, sat Peter Thomas Llewel- 
lyn Jones himself on the snow. 
The boy was singing in high, thin 
treble! . 

Silent night, holy night, 

All is calm, all is bright... 

Tall James Jones had never 
done such a thing in all his fifty- 
five years of life before. He knelt 
down on both knees on the snow. 
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The man did not believe it was his own voice at 
first, but it was. It was too shaky and too high, 
but it was himself singing. The voice that was so 
new to him went on with the little boy’s voice to 
the end of the song. 

The child did not turn his head all through. 
When the song was done, though, he did. He 
turned around and saw his father. 

“Oh, Daddy! I had my Christmas tree! Did I 
do wrong?” 

The man reached out and put his arms around 
Peter. He tried hard, but he could not get a word 
out. He tried his level best for a long, long time. 
No words came. Then he hugged the boy to him 
so hard that the boy did not need to hear any 
vords at all. 

Peter knew he had done the right thing, after 





all. He was sure as could be. For in the trembling 
light that came down from his fir tree he could 
see that the small drops of dampness on his hands 
and the small drops on his father’s long hands 
were tears. And because the tears came out of a 
man who was a strong man and never cried, who 
never even cried when Peter’s beloved mother had 
left them for good that time last summer, Peter 
knew for sure that he had done a strong thing 
and a right thing in using his father’s best live 
balsam tree, out here in the cold woods, for his 
Christmas tree. 

Peter Thomas Llewellyn knew, too, that there 
would never again be another Christmas in all the 
world so good as this Christmas out in the dark 
woods and under all these stars. And it wasn’t 
only because of the drum! 
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SOMETHING HOLY 


It meant something holy years ago 

When I saw a lamp shine on the snow 
From a farmhouse window, though the light 
Of the sunset had not slipped from sight. 

One star looked more like a drop of dew 

Than any star, since day was not quite through. 
Sounds were getting lonelier and shrill, 
A string of sleigh bells hung along a hill. 

People were in houses, and the cows 

Were shut in with the Summer of their mows. 
The west grew dark. A door was opened, words 
Came out sudden like a flock of birds. 

Then the door went to. The words were lost 

Among the gathering stars and in the frost. 
The square of lamplight crossed with sashes lay 
Upon the snow, all that remained of day. 

Day was gone indoors, and man’s desire, 

And sat with little children by the fire. 


— ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR: KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 


® Shall we tell our children the truth about Santa 
Claus? They are only two and five, but the older one, 
who is in kindergarten, tells us some of the children 
say he isn’t real. We don’t want our children to feel 
we have deceived them. Yet both my husband and I 
have had so much fun with the Santa Claus story that 
we believe our children will miss something precious 
if they are deprived of it. Are we making a mistake 
to keep up with the pretense? 


pd delicate question has perplexed many par- 
ents. All of us who enjoyed the Santa Claus 
story ourselves, when we were little, hate to have 
our children miss the sense of magic and of mys- 
tery that came over us on Christmas morning 
when we found the gifts we had been asking for 
left in stockings and under the tree. 

Yet there are very real hazards in telling our 
children as true things they will discover to be 
myths later on. How can they maintain their faith 
in our integrity when they learn that we have 
fibbed to them, even if we do it for their happi- 
ness? How can they be sure we are telling the 
truth about other things, too—about God, per- 
haps? A genuine trust in parents is far more im- 
portant to a child’s lasting joy and wholesome 
growth than any passing delight, even delight in 
so important an event as Christmas. Moreover, 
the realization that after all it is the parents them- 
selves who have left the lovely gifts may be ac- 
cepted as an additional proof of their love. 

Another equally risky hazard is that you may 
be putting confusion into your child’s mind about 
what in life is real and what is fantasy. From the 
point of view of mental health nothing is more 
important than giving a child a firm grasp of the 
reality of life as early as possible. It is hard 
enough for him to perceive the truth and under- 
lying reality in what he sees and feels and hears. 
An important educational service, then, is to avoid 
masquerading fancies as facts. 

This does not mean, of course, that children 
should not be encouraged to use their own imagi- 
nations or to enjoy the fantasies of others. But 
such things should be enjoyed for what they really 
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are—myths, fairy tales, imaginings for fun. It will 
help if they are introduced by “Now I'll tell you 
a story,” “Once upon a time,” or “Let’s pretend.” 
And in response to children’s imaginings, parents 
can say, “That’s a good story,” “What a nice 
make-believe,” or “It’s fun to pretend, isn’t it?” 
(This, by the way, is one of the best methods of 
turning fantasy-lying into sound creative outlets.) 
The contagious and creative spark lies in the spirit 
of fun expressed by the parent who enters into 
the story or game. 

If you apply this same method to the Santa 
Claus story, you will find that it is more fun for the 
whole family to pretend together that there is “a 
jolly old elf” who brings gifts for all and who is 
the spirit of love and Christmas giving, than it is 
for the parents to have the fun of pretending at 
the children’s expense. The youngsters can help 
Daddy when he is playing Santa to Mother, and 
vice versa. As early as possible it is desirable for 
all human beings to experience the great truth 
that “it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Children whose earliest memories of Christmas in- 
clude the joy of preparing gifts and surprises for 
others have a better start toward realizing life’s 
deepest joys than those for whom a mythical Santa 
does everything. 


® How can I get my seven-year-old to go to bed at the 
same time as his five-year-old sister? Almost every 
night we have a pitched battle with him. Yet it seems 
unfair to let him stay up when she has to go to bed. 


be the first place, parents should not be seriously 
disturbed by the tendency in many children to 
fight going to bed. Usually it is the most ener- 
getic, highly endowed youngster who struggles 
against it. When life is so full of exciting things 
to do and to see, why take time out for sleep? 
Adequate sleep is, of course, a necessity for 
everyone, but there is a wide variation in the 
amounts of sleep needed by different persons at 
different stages in their development. Too often 
parents make a fetish of sleep. They try to force 
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their children to sleep more than they really need 
to—not only out of concern for the children’s wel- 
fare but because it is a relief to have them quiet 
and safely out of the way! Perhaps such parents 
should give themselves a little free time during 
the day by putting their children in a good play 
group or by helping them develop resources within 
themselves so that they will enjoy playing alone. 
All parents, too, need to refer from time to time 
to normative sleep charts. In this way they may 
find out what is a reasonable average amount of 
sleep to expect of a child at each age. The follow- 
ing chart, from the well-known Children’s Bureau 
publication, Infant Care, may be helpful: 


Age Hours 
in Years of Sleep Bedtime 
UE. én Gch no caue 12% 6:30 
Mere eee 12 7:00 
GAR Fi. . Seveevicns 11% 7:00 
S eee 11 8:00 
RSS ¢ Seen ere ee 10% 8:00 
LRed B55. ois od Seo 10 8:30 
All through 
growing period. 9 9:00 


When you estimate your child’s need for sleep, 
you may be sure that his rosiness, resilience, and 
emotional balance are excellent indexes. If he 
looks well and plays happily most of the time, he 
is probably getting enough. Furthermore, you 
should accept the fact that each year your child 
will need a little less sleep. You can point out to 
him that this is one of the advantages of getting 
older. Older children are likely to think the 
younger ones have everything their way. 

For this reason you might very well allow your 
seven-year-old to stay up at least thirty minutes 
later than his sister, both because he should feel 
that there are some privileges in growing up and 
because he really needs less sleep. You might per- 
haps utilize this thirty minutes as a period in 
which he knows he can have you and your husband 
all to himself—the way he did before the younger 
child was born. Talk to him with affection about 
his own concerns, and after he goes to bed give 
him a leisurely and loving tucking in. This plan 
would also help to eliminate the bedtime struggle, 
since some of it is undoubtedly due to his need for 
attention. Tell him that a boy who can stay up 
later than his sister goes to bed without a fuss 
and doesn’t call his parents back. Then, too, you 
should check whether he is getting enough outdoor 
exercise and sunshine, and a balanced diet. All 
these factors affect the soundness of a child’s sleep. 


® Have I been mistaken in allowing my eleven-year- 
old daughter to express her opinion when she feels I 
am wrong? Some mothers say that in doing this I am 
teaching her not to respect me, but I feel that I could 
be wrong, and I wish her to realize that I am always 
willing to see her side of any question. 
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he acne you are showing wisdom in allowing 
your daughter to express her opinions and in 
your willingness to understand her point of view. 
The most fundamental element in developing re. 
spect for the opinions of others is the feeling that 
one’s own opinions are respected, and such mu. 
tual respect is the essence of the democratic proe- 
ess. Youngsters who have had this sort of free. 
dom in their own families will be much better pre. 
pared for the give-and-take of democratic citizen. 
ship later on than those who are forced to accept 
their parents’ opinions submissively and without 
question. 

Parents who will not listen to their children, 
who are dogmatic and absolute, arouse hostility 
instead of respect. On the contrary, children wij] 
have a genuine respect for parents who possess 
the qualities of sincerity, integrity, and fairness, 
None of us is infallible, nor can we know all the 
answers. We may be accepted as final authorities 
by little children, but as their minds mature and 
they approach adolescence, like this girl who is 
eleven, it is natural for them to question authority 
and to develop definite opinions of their own. 


One of the most helpful things parents can do 
at this juncture is to set an example for their chil- 
dren by checking the facts behind opinions and by 
going to original sources for information. You 
can say to your daughter, when she expresses a 
hasty judgment, “What is the basis of that idea? 
Do you have the facts to back it up?” The habit 
of consulting dictionaries, maps, encyclopedias, 
and other sources is one of the most valuable at- 
tributes one can have in developing a well-stocked 
mind and a balanced point of view. 

And what a comfort it must be for your daugh- 
ter to feel that her ideas will always be listened 
to and evaluated fairly! There is probably no bet- 
ter way of maintaining good relations between you 
than keeping the channels of communication open 
in this fashion. So many adolescents complain to 
me, “But our parents won’t listen. They just 
never sit down and talk things over with us. They 
get all worked up and excited before we ever start, 
and then there’s no use talking. They wouldn't 
hear what we said anyway.” 

In contrast, one girl said to me once, “Mother's 
really grand. You can ask her absolutely any- 
thing. She will tell you what she really thinks, 
but she won’t make you feel you have to agree 
with her. And she will listen to your points even 
when she feels quite the opposite way.” 

This girl is free to grow into a self-assured, fair- 
minded woman because she can bank on her 
mother’s integrity and understanding. And her 
outspoken appreciation indicates her genuine and 
profound respect. 
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Do We Believe in 


FRANCIS LEONARD BACON 


Have American parents ever really faced 

this question squarely? In general, parents 
are concerned first of all about an adequate educa- 
tion for their own children. Most of them are de- 
termined that their children shall go as far in 
school as they did, or farther. They also want bet- 
ter schools. But for the majority, active concern 


G ive all American youth be educated? 





DUCATION for all children everywhere 
is a glorious ideal. But for too many 
parents it remains just that, with no move 
toward its fulfillment. Is this because univer- 
sal education implies more of effort, more of 
tolerant adjustment than parents are willing 
to give? Or is it merely that the needs of uni- 
versal education are not yet clearly under- 
stood? The author of this article—the first 
of a series based on the Educational Policies 
Commission’s pertinent and timely Education 
for All American Youth—holds the latter 
opinion and herewith presents his ideas for 
the building of a better understanding. 
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for All American 
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about education stops with their own children; 
comparatively few are even members of parent- 
teacher associations. 


Education As Earning Power 


Bb se economic value of education has been so 
forcefully proved, particularly in the last fifty 
years, that most parents now agree that providing 
anything less than a high school education is likely 
to bring economic tragedy. Few of us, in fact, 
would quarrel with the economic motive as a desir- 
able factor in the attainment of more and better 
education. We believe that a high standard of liv- 
ing is a worthy objective, and we are justly proud 
of the fact that the American standard is the 
highest in the world. Undoubtedly education has 
had a large part in creating this standard. 

But many more parents and teachers need to 
realize that the economic urge for an education, 
when it operates alone, may be both inadequate 
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and unfortunate. The parental belief that a high 
school diploma is desirable mainly because it will 
aid the holder to acquire a better job than he could 
without it is much too narrow a conception. Par- 
ents want their children to have as good a financial 
status as their own, or better, and they may even 
hope that they themselves will profit by the finan- 
cial earnings of their sons and daughters, but this 
should not be the principal goal of learning. 
Unfortunately, the economic motive tends to 
cause young people to select only those subjects 
that seem to offer the best hope of monetary re- 
turns. Many are thus influenced to specialize too 
early, before they know their interests or abilities, 
and likewise to accept the first jobs for which their 
narrow training has qualified them. Later they dis- 
cover not only that their training has been in- 
adequate but that they have made a wrong choice. 
Another result is that a not inconsiderable num- 
ber of young people are forced to spend miserable 
and futile years taking high school courses for 
which they are not qualified either by ability or 
by interest and which will not contribute in any 
effective way to. the supplying of their needs. But 
one reason why the schools have not been able 
to provide the varied courses and the different 
methods and facilities necessary to satisfy the real 
needs of such young people is that too many par- 











ents and teachers have seen education only as a 
means of increasing earning power. 


Education As Social Prestige 


T should be realized, too, that the motive of social 
prestige has been closely associated with eco- 
nomic pressure. Many parents want their children 
to complete high school because they believe it a 
socially desirable thing to do. Social pressure is 
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not necessarily bad except in its artificial manij- 
festations, but when dominant it obscures more 
basic goals. It too has made for a narrow and tra. 
ditional concept of education. 

From these few comments it becomes clear 
that education approached principally for socia] 
and economic returns is too likely to be limited 
in scope and restrictive in promise, not only for 
the individual but for the whole of society. The 
total effect of this motive has been to make parents 
think of education in terms of their own children 
rather than in terms of adequate and desirable 
training for all children everywhere. 


Education As Academic Tradition 


| i aa reason why parents and teachers gen- 
erally have not faced the question of education 
for all youth is offered by the academic tradition, 
In the past secondary education was for the few— 
for the professionally minded, for those inclined 
to literary pursuits, and for those who responded 
to such formal materials as mathematics, physical 
science, and foreign languages. The exceptional 
students among these groups would go on to col- 
lege, and this fact was of dominant influence. 

True, the historical tradition has been greatly 
modified in the past thirty years, as the tremen- 
dous enrollments in high schools and colleges 
will testify ; but the tradition itself still oper- 
ates. Although the typical high school today 
sends but a small percentage of its graduates 
to college, its curriculum remains a college 
preparatory curriculum. The parents of the 
pupils of the typical school judge that 
school largely by the academic success of 
the few graduates who enter college each 
year. The failure of one graduate in col- 
lege has been known to blast the reputa- 
tion of a particular high school. 

Similarly, parents tend to believe that 
if their children are going to be educated 
for college all other children should be 
educated in the same way. Here too the 
parental point of view proves to be a 
selfish point of view; its influence on the 
school is narrowing and restricting, particularly 
because such parents are frequently the leaders in 
the community and also people of wealth and 
position. 

The motive of social prestige has also been 
linked with the academic tradition. Many parents 
have wished their children to pursue college pre- 
paratory courses when there was little or no sym- 
pathy between the children’s own aims and their 
parents’ ambitions. Pupils, too, are often influ- 
enced to join the academic group solely because of 
the dominant status of this group in the school. 
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Two Main Objectives 


UILDING up earning power, achieving a success- 
ful social status, going to college, and meeting 
professional career requirements are all worthy 
goals. As objectives of education they fall short 
only when parents apply them too narrowly. If 
the issue of education for all American youth is to 
be faced squarely, parents must see the need for 
many different kinds of education. They must see 
the wide variance in the physical and mental 
make-up of young people. They must realize that 
schools must be designed both for the best devel- 
opment of the individual youth and for the general 
good of society. 

Naturally the realization of these two ob- 
jectives calls for a better understanding of 
education on the part of parents. Such under- 
standing is not likely to come without study, 
knowledge, and interpretation. It will not 
automatically follow a careful checkup of 
Johnny’s report card or a casual visit to 
the school; nor will it be a sure result of 
joining the parent-teacher association. It 
will require a new and much larger con- 
cern for education—a concern that should 
start early and be maintained by a serious 
attention to adult education as well as to 
the schools. 


Education, General and Specialized 


HEN parents show a really construc- 

tive interest in education for all American 
youth, the school will have the chance it has been 
awaiting, for the school reflects the parents’ inter- 
ests. Most educators are now aware of the differ- 
ences among children and of the large variety of 
methods and means that can be used effectively to 
meet these differences. 

Educators know, too, that in certain funda- 
mentals the needs of children are more alike than 
they are different. It is agreed that all children 
should have acquired the basic skills of reading 
and computation in grade school. On the other 
hand, differences in children’s abilities and in the 
degree of their maturation account for the fact 
that many of them enter high school sadly defi- 
cient in these skills, regardless of the efficiency of 
the grade school. The modern high school, aware 
of the inevitable shortcomings of certain pupils, 
should continue to emphasize the development of 
these essential skills and make special provisions 
for pupils who need remedial training in them. 

Certain other essential skills, however—those 
of understanding a situation before taking action, 
of detecting false propaganda, of acquiring a sense 
of values, and of knowing how to participate effec- 
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tively as a citizen in a democracy—are much more 
difficult to learn than reading or computation. For 
many persons they require more time than can be 
supplied by four years of high school. And many 
persons may not acquire the specialized skills nec- 
essary for occupational success until they are well 
beyond high school age. 

The upshot of all this is that if we are to educate 
all American youth, we must give more time to 
education. We must recognize also that the end 
of a given period of education—for example, grad- 
uation from high school—cannot mean the same 
degree of achievement for all young people, either 
in the basic skills or in the essential knowledge 
desirable for all people or in the great variety of 
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specialized skills whose formal development begins 
in the last years of high school. 

It is to be hoped that we shall see the need for 
a much larger and more suitable general education 
for all boys and girls up to about the sixteenth 
year, continuing thereafter over varying periods 
of time in accordance with the ability and maturity 
of the students, from the seventeenth to the 
twenty-first year. This would assume that special 
education would then begin at varying points be- 
yond the sixteenth year. Parents and teachers 
must also be concerned that all young people— 
not just 50 per cent or at best 75 per cent—will 
participate in this program. Hope for an intelli- 
gent citizenry, which the future demands so 
clearly, rests upon education for all youth plus con- 
tinued education for all adults. 

All this expectation assumes that the school 
will not be designed solely to promote earning 
power or social prestige or to maintain academic 
tradition. The paramount consideration must be 
the education of American youth for effective citi- 
zenship. Only in this way can we perfect our 
democracy, and this is our greatest obligation. 
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The Understanding Heart 


E serve where we are, not only as parents and 

teachers uniting in parent-teacher meetings, 
but in the home and in the school; for character 
building goes on wherever a word is spoken or a 
deed is done. 

A state chairman of character and spiritual 
education who is also a teacher carries on an inter- 
esting and timely project for students. This chair- 
man realizes that, if our young people are to live 
worthily and build a world of peace and good will, 
they must understand people of other races and 
creeds, both in our own country and in those far 
away places which are steadily drawing closer. 

The project consists of a series of programs 
on intercultural education, covering China, India, 
France, Poland, Russia, and the American Negro. 
Each subject covers one month of study and is di- 
vided into three parts: 1. The assembly program, 
which portrays the culture of the country through 
music, dancing, and the arts. 2. Visitation Day, on 
which someone born in the country under discus- 
sion visits the assembly and English classes and 
spends half a day talking to the students. 3. A 
panel discussion or forum, with an outstanding 
person of the nationality studied in charge. 

The program on China features Chinese patri- 
otic and folk songs, a lesson in Chinese manners, 
a “visit with Madame Chiang Kai-shek,” and a 
talk on American high school students in China, 





ODAY all over America National chair- 

men of the standing committees of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
are engaged in advancing parent-teacher 
work in special fields related to child wel- 
fare. The experiences, observations, and im- 
pressions recounted here by members of this 
national group not only give an interesting 
picture of committee concerns and commit- 
tee activities but indicate the great goals 
toward which these activities are directed. 
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given by missionaries. Scroll paintings and minia- 
tures are on exhibition, and an appropriate stage 
setting is arranged by students and teachers. At 
the end of the month, appreciation and under. 
standing of the values the Chinese people are fight- 
ing to preserve are increased. 7 
Another worth-while program is a study of the 
contribution of the Negro to American culture. 
War is affecting the status of the Negro in the 
United States. He is working on the assembly line 
and fighting abroad side by side with his white 
brother. New hope for the betterment of his 
people is awakening in his heart. More agencies 
for racial cooperation will be required to deal 
with the many rapid changes caused by the war, 
but parents and teachers can go forward by 
putting first things first. They can strive toward 
high standards of nutrition, health, education, and 
recreation for all children; they can teach and 
practice those deep spiritual truths which will 
make the ideal of peace on earth come true. 
—BESSIE R. WHITE, Character 
and Spiritual Education 


The Youngest Generation 


I WONDER if you have recently stopped to count 
the number of parents of little children you 
meet on the street, on buses and trains, and in bus 
terminals and railroad stations. It’s an interest- 
ing and revealing study and will bring home to you 
the great increase in our preschool population. 

Statistics are often dry, but here are some that 
are alive and challenging. Yesterday I counted 
forty-nine parents, with one to three babies and 
toddlers, within half an hour in two blocks of a 
business section of a small city. On a short trip by 
both train and bus last week, I saw ten young 
parents with little children. 

One mother, who looked about seventeen, was 
traveling with her seventeen-months-old baby. Her 
husband was in a Southern training camp, and 
she was on her way to spend the winter with his 
mother in the country. She had always lived in a 
big city. Her husband’s sister, with her two little 
children, would also live on the farm for the win- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Health in Action 


How could the Ohio Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Incorporated, give more service to coun- 
cils—those community groups upon which so much 
depends in promoting the work plans of the state? 
How could the health service department of the 
Ohio Congress get its program functioning in the 
local communities? These were two important 
questions presented for discussion at a meeting 
of the board of managers and at a meeting of the 
members of the health service department. 

A most satisfactory solution was finally reached. 
The health service department would arrange an 
institute on procedures in setting up health pro- 
grams in community areas, and the council health 
chairmen would be called in to receive the neces- 
sary instructions. 

On November 16 and 17 the institute was con- 
ducted in Columbus, this city being selected be- 
cause of its central location. All council presidents 
were informed of the plans by letter and were ad- 
vised that the Ohio Congress would pay the cost 
of transportation and one night’s lodging for the 
council health chairmen. The cost of the three or 
four meals would be the responsibility of the coun- 
cil. Any other interested persons were welcome to 
attend at their own or their council’s expense. 

Since the health service department is composed 
of the chairman of the Summer Round-Up com- 
mittee, the chairman of the mental and social hy- 
giene committee, and the health service chairman, 
the program was arranged to cover the plans of 
each of these committees. 


Waar could be done about the Summer Round- 
Up of the Children in the face of a shortage of 
doctors, nurses, and dentists? How could a record 
of the children eligible be obtained when the school 
census came so late? How could the interest of 
busy health commissioners be aroused without in- 
terfering with their regular duties? How would 
it be possible to “sell” parents when both were em- 
ployed and there was no way to get the child to the 
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center? These and many other problems were dis- 
cussed at length. 

It was discovered that many localities obtained 
their information about eligible children through 
the cooperation of the school principal. Centers 
were set up so that fewer doctors were needed, 
and more work was delegated to nurses. Nurse’s 
aides and the Motor Corps of the Red Cross were 
used in some communities, and students from high 
school home nursing classes were also pressed into 
service. Many fine suggestions were given by the 
state Summer Round-Up chairman and by the 
council chairmen themselves. 


An important new service to mothers, the Home 
Study Course on Social Hygiene Guidance, was 
carefully explained by the state social hygiene 
chairman. The course consists of a series of six 
pamphlets prepared by Roy E. Dickerson, nation- 
ally known as a social hygiene expert and execu- 
tive secretary of the Cincinnati Social Hygiene 
Society. These attractively printed booklets are 
sent without cost to all mothers who register for 
the course and pay a registration fee of one dollar. 
Mothers who complete the course, read one of the 
recommended books, and use what they have 
learned in handling their own children are en- 
titled to achievement certificates issued by the 
Ohio Congress. Definite directions for arousing 
the interest of mothers and persuading them to 
register were given in mimeographed material. 
This service is much needed, and the results are 
already gratifying. 

The health service committee took for its pro- 
gram a tuberculosis control project. In regions 
where such a project was not already in operation, 
councils were urged to cooperate with all anti- 
tuberculosis groups, city and county health de- 
partments, and school administrators in establish- © 
ing a program whereby tubercular children would 
be followed up and necessary assistance given to 
clear up the disease. Emphasis was placed upon 
the duty of the parent-teacher association to edu- 
cate parents to understand the desirability of such 
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an examination, to conduct the follow-up service 
and to assist—by publicity and in other ways— 
the organization qualified to carry on such a proj- 
ect. Particular recognition was promised to units 
engaging in the project. Specific directions were 
given concerning the procedures to be followed by 
parent-teacher associations in carrying out every 
phase of the work. 

The films The Right To Hear and The Man Who 
Missed Breakfast were shown. Members of the 
state department of health and of the state depart- 
ment of education, who assisted in an advisory 
capacity, were introduced. After the conference 
these departments were visited by those in at- 
tendance. 

All in all, the institute marked an excellent be- 
ginning toward bringing to council chairmen the 
program of one department and the procedures 
required to carry it on in local communities. Per- 
haps other departments will soon have the oppor- 
tunity to train their council chairmen in the same 
fashion. When that is done, the whole parent- 
teacher program, state and National, will move 
forward at an accelerated pace. 

—FLORENCE TEFFT MARTIN 


A Cooperative Summer Activities Project 


The parent-teacher associations of Greenwich, 
Connecticut, are represented on the Community 
Chest Council of Social Agencies through their 
city council president, so that they have a part in 
the all-year-round social planning of the town. 
For the third summer the Cos Cob unit, one of 
nine elementary associations, has cooperated with 
private and publie recreation agencies to offer the 
children in its district a program of summer ac- 
tivities. This year each agency planned its own 
summer program. The plans were pooled at sev- 
eral sessions of the Council of Social Agencies, 
and a cooperative program was arranged for such 
areas as were not already served. 


Durie this planning, the Cos Cob unit found 
that no agency had planned a suitable program 
for children of two age groups: those around five 
and those of eleven and twelve. The school princi- 
pal, a first-grade teacher, and the town kinder- 
garten-primary supervisor agreed to head up the 
preliminary planning for an appropriate program, 
provided that (1) there would be one trained 
leader to handle each group of twenty-five chil- 
dren, with a suitable number of parent volunteers 
and junior assistants (seventh- and eighth-grade 
students) ; and (2) the activities would be geared 
to continue the school’s drive against the sec- 
tionalism and class-consciousness within the 
school district. 
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After much painstaking preliminary planning, 
which included a training course for all volunteer 
helpers, the program opened on July 3 for four 
mornings and one entire day a week. It continued 
until August 11. The total registration for the six 
weeks’ period was 137. An average of 70 chil- 
dren were in attendance daily, with 11 trained 
leaders and 17 junior assistants. The children 
came from all sections within both the public 
and the parochial school districts. 


Tue activities offered included much craft-work, 
which culminated in an excellent exhibition of ac- 
complishments at the end of the period. Field 
trips, increasing in number and graduated accord- 
ing to age levels and interests, were very popular. 
These ranged from the five-year-olds’ exciting ad- 
venture on a train and ferry-boat trip to the 
town’s Island Beach, twenty minutes out into Long 
Island Sound, to a trip to the Statue of Liberty in 
New York Harbor for the eleven- and twelve-year- 
old boys. This latter trip resulted in the creation 
of a miniature model of the harbor, the ships, and 
the statue. A series of baseball games was also a 
feature, and one day a week was devoted to in- 
struction in swimming. 

Roughly estimated, one fifth of the fund for this 
program was derived from the Cos Cob parent- 
teacher association and four fifths from the com- 
munity chest. 

The unit has had a county fair each September 
for the past seven years. Each year the interest 
among the school children and adults in the 
community has increased until, for the past two 
years, the majority of families in the commu- 
nity have had a part in it. This fair has been the 
unit’s only money-raising activity for about five 
years, and it has proved increasingly effective. 
The money invested by the unit in this sum- 
mer’s program of activities was taken from the 
county fair funds—money earned and spent by 
the citizens of the community, returned in ac- 
tivities and services to the children of the com- 
munity. 


Qe oF the deeply satisfying outcomes of this 
cooperative venture is the establishment of better 
working relationships among various districts in 
the community—a condition perceptibly reflected 
in better understanding among all children in the 
school. When it was deemed advisable to engage 
an additional trained leader for the five-year-old 
group, it was possible to obtain a person who later 
became the school’s additional kindergarten 
teacher, working with the same children she had 
come to know during the summer recreational 
program. 
—LAVINIA DAMON ANDERSON 
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Your SCHOOL, YOUR CHILDREN. By Marie Syrkin. New 
York: Fischer, 1944. $2.50. 


His is the book of which John Dewey says, “I know 
Tor no recent educational book that discusses an urgent 
school problem with greater intelligence.” It is the book 
of which Dorothy Canfield Fisher says, ‘We have had 
other books on this piercingly vital matter, but never 
such a one as this, which is simply not to be missed by 
any conscientious citizen.”’ 

It won’t take the thoughtful reader long to discover 
why Your School, Your Children is evoking such enthu- 
siastic praise. Here is a crisp, fresh, and vigorous dis- 
cussion of schools and children by an English teacher 
who knows her craft. Every page rings with the forceful- 
ness that comes of being sure of what one has to say and 
having the ability to say it with charm and distinction. 

Just because it is so forthright, fair-minded, and warm 
in its approach, this is not an easy book to review. It is 
as if the author walked into your living room, sat down 
in an easy chair, and with the understanding of an inti- 
mate friend talked with you for several hours about the 
public schools in which she has worked for eighteen years. 
It is as if you yourself had asked her the questions she 
answers so directly: What did the founding fathers hope 
to achieve through free education? Why are the schools 
graduating thousands of young citizens whose attitudes 
do not reflect an understanding of democracy? And 
what can and must be done to sow the seeds of democracy 
so that they will grow within the young person’s own 
consciousness? 


OCUSING a clear, bright light on the public school class- 
room, Miss Syrkin shows you Rudolph, who spread 
the gospel of Mein Kampf in the German Club and in any 
other likely group he could find in the school. You are 
also introduced to Bill, who reads and writes like a sixth- 
grader but is shrewd enough to say ‘‘I never work till the 
last third; they [the teachers] don’t flunk you anyway,” 
and to many of the others who each year leave our public 
schools without the knowledge, the skills, the self-dis- 
cipline, or the attitudes we have always hoped a high 
school education would provide for them. 

But Miss Syrkin doesn’t leave you in despair. When 
she has finished, you understand not only what is wrong 
with our schools and why, but also what we can do about 
it. You’ll have a clear idea why our schools let students 
get away with a minimum of effort and consequently a 
modicum of learning. You’ll see why many teachers have 
been unable to put into practice certain highly honored 
educational theories. You'll have a much better idea 
what is meant by progressive education and how it differs 
from the traditional classical education. 

Most important, you’ll know why it has been so diffi- 
cult to lash back at the flagrant pro-Fascist forces in our 
schools by direct and equally forceful democratic teach- 
ing. You'll have a clear mental picture of the successful 
Springfield Plan, in which teaching for democracy is 
made an integral part of the school curriculum. 

When she is about ready to leave, Miss Syrkin tells 
you that last week was graduation week in her high 
school. Through her eyes you see the boys with carna- 
tions in their buttonholes, the girls gay in their pretty 
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dresses. It is a poignant scene she describes—more so 
this year than ever, for these young people are going out 
into a world of war. 

Your School, Your Children is a remarkable document 
for all who believe profoundly in America’s public schools. 
Parent-teacher members especially, since they have so 
much to do with preparing the postwar generation for its 
ig cannot afford to miss what this k has to give 
them. 





The following books, stressing the American spirit of 
cooperation and fair play, are for young people of high 
school age. They have been taken from a list just com- 
piled by the Chicago Round Table of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 


cao Kids. John R. Tunis. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 


An outstanding book about two brothers who struggle to win 
success with a major league ball team. A stirring story that 
deals courageously with one of the most serious problems 
facing America today. 


Dr. George Washington Carver. Shirley Graham and George 
D. Lipscomb. New York: Messner. $2.50. 

-A significant biography of a great Negro scientist written with 
distinction. The courage with which a great man met injustice 
cannot help but temper the understanding of all who read this 
engrossing book. Excellent reading. 


Jonathan’s Doorstep. Helen Clark Fernald. New York: 
Longmans, Green. 25. 

Historic New England is the setting for this story of a young 
girl who faces today’s Yan ee with the co of her early 
American ancestors. Her young refugee friends who gather 
there to plan an international youth movement know the world 
— learn “to stop hating people, but to go on hating the wrong 
ideas.” 


Men Are Brothers. Eva Taylor. New York: Viking. $1.00. 
This book should be read by every young person who believes 

in democracy. Its thesis is that the foundation of liberty is the 

recognition of the common brotherhood of man. Lasting 

will depend on the realization of this ideal, and young people 

have an important responsibility in creating such a peace. 


Teresita of the Valley. Florence Crannell Means. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 

When Teresita leaves her small Spanish American village to 
settle in a large city she is confronted with the same problems of 
adjustment that beset all minority groups. 


Ameren ane Vincent Benét. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
art. $1.50. 

This vital book by-a great poet is a short history of America, 
its democracy and its freedom. An inspiring book to place in the 
hands of any young American and to read aloud in the family. 


The Great Tradition. Marjorie Hill Allee. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. i } 

A story of student life at the University of Chi and a 
group of young women who live cooperatively. S$ their 
experiences they learn understanding of all people. 


We Live To Be Free. Emma Gelders Sterne. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart. $2.00. 
sa 


“Democracy,” the author, “is a way of living togeuer 
devised by man so that he may be free.” A stirring iJ 
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Our Part in Postwar Planning 


FLORENCE C. BINGHAM 


Chairman, Special Committee on Postwar Planning 


E are all acutely aware of the many 
WV changes wrought by war in the patterns 
of family living and community life. 
Uniting in urgent need to defeat a common enemy, 
we have learned to pool our resources, to work 
together as individuals and as groups, and to place 
the general welfare ahead of our personal interest 
or personal gain. 

In spite of all the distress and sadness of the 
war, certain valuable changes have already 
emerged. The plight of the people in other lands 
makes us more appreciative of our own good for- 
tune. We are realizing, too, that certain responsi- 
bilities are inherent in our privileges. The wealthy 
submit to heavy taxation in order to provide the 
materials of war and meet the needs of the civil- 
ian population. The curse of unemployment has 
passed away, and with the increase in family in- 
comes we see an improvement in the national 
standard of living. Health has been recognized as 
a national asset. We are better informed on the 
importance of public health measures. We are 
learning to work together. Best of all, we have in 
truth become “our brother’s keeper.” 

We shall, however, lose many of the fruits of 
victory if, after the war, we revert to our erst- 
while attitude of every man for himself—if we lose 
hold on the techniques of community solidarity. 

We should be giving thought today to plans for 
community betterment after the war, or at least 
to maintaining the advances developed by wartime 
needs. There is no reason to believe, for instance, 
that the wave of juvenile delinquency will sud- 
denly cease with the termination of fighting on 
the battlefields. On the contrary, the wartime 
strain, pressure, and lack of parental supervision 
and control may be expected to bear fruit for 
many years to come. In the postwar years there 
will be urgent need for wholesome community 
recreational facilities and other programs of serv- 
ice to youth. 

The return of men from the various fighting 
fronts and the postwar migrations—people re- 
turning home from war-industry centers or leav- 
ing home in search of postwar employment else- 
where—these- conditions will call for additional 
public health services, higher standards of sani- 
tation, and better control of disease. There will be 
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need for programs of housing and slum clearance 
and for measures ensuring social security and 
medical care. 

All this will require huge expenditures of pub- 
lic funds. Will there be a reaction against high 
taxation? Shall we be less mindful of the public 
welfare in time of peace than in time of war? 


The Hour Has Struck 


E Is the duty of thinking men and women to 
prepare now to meet the problems of tomorrow. 
We who are responsible for the preservation of 
the home front are the ones who must conduct 
these wartime and postwar campaigns for com- 
munity betterment. We must learn to evaluate 
needs, promote public understanding of the worth 
of such community services, and see that the nec- 
essary public funds are made available and are 
administered honestly. 

This is no small task. The crucial battles in the 
war for democracy will be fought on home ground 
after the battles on the fighting front have ceased 
and the enemy abroad has been vanquished. The 
things we are fighting for are the things that only 
we ourselves can provide; they cannot be wrested 
from the enemy. As parent-teacher members, 
however, we shall be sustained in this campaign 
by the knowledge that the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has a record of almost fifty 
years of successful experience in community bet- 
terment and in campaigns for good government. 

The problems of the new world are manifold. 
We already know that we cannot restrict our re- 
sponsibility to our own shores. Our former policy 
of isolation did not protect us from attack. We 
know now that we cannot quarantine ourselves 
from the ills of the rest of the world. We have 





N idea is a program of action. The 1944 
Wartime Conference brought forth in 
profusion ideas worthy of record in the Find- 
ings of the Conference. That the programs of 
action planned by local units may have stim- 
ulation and guidance, these ideas are inter- 
preted in the series of articles here presented. 
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learned from personal experience that an unwhole- 
some condition in a poor neighborhood soon 
spreads to the better neighborhoods, and as a 
measure of self-protection. we root out the bad 
conditions before they can reach us. The same 


may be said of nations. Subversive ideas and 
ideals are as contagious as disease. 

We recognize the validity of the axiom that re- 
sponsibility goes with power and privilege. Those 
of us who have the welfare of children at heart 
are deeply conscious of the fact that a world at 
war is not a favorable environment for the devel- 
opment of children. For that reason alone—aside 
from all the other valid reasons—we are deter- 
mined to do everything in our power to prevent a 
recurrence of war. 


Looking to Ourselves 


E MUST study both our own responsibilities as 

world citizens and the various proposals for 
permanent peace. We must overcome prejudice 
and develop understanding, sympathy, and toler- 
ance toward people of other lands and races. The 
present world conflict is due primarily to the fact 
that certain nationals considered themselves mem- 
bers of a superior race. Are we in America en- 
tirely free from that feeling of superiority? Until 
we have learned to live in amity with all American 
citizens, whatever their ancestry, we cannot hope 
to make much progress in world brotherhood. 

Moreover, we need to realize once for all, and 
never to forget, that our treatment of persons of 
different nationalities strongly affects what the 
rest of the world thinks of us. Our treatment of 
Mexicans in the Southwest is no asset in building 
firm and friendly relations with Latin America. 
This is no less true of our unfair treatment of 
Orientals, Negroes, and other minority groups. 

Although, since we are adults and citizens, our 
attitudes and beliefs are important, the attitudes 
of the young people in our homes and schools today 
are even more important for the future of the 
world. Yet we ourselves are shaping these atti- 
tudes by our own prejudices. A young child does 
not have any instinctive race prejudice; he learns 
it all from his elders. Here, then, lies one of our 
greatest responsibilities. 

What about the public schools in which the 
leaders of tomorrow are being trained today? We 
have in this country an ideal of equal educational 
opportunities for all children, but we are far from 
attaining it. We know that there are wide varia- 
tions in our school facilities and in the ability of 
our teachers, not only in different parts of the 
country but often within a single state or county. 
Moreover, there are states in this country where, 
because of lack of funds, schools cannot be kept 
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open and sufficient salaries cannot be paid to pro- 
vide competent teachers. 

There are children living in certain areas, 
mainly rural, who have no access to schools be- 
cause of lack of transportation or because of the 
demands made on their strength and energy at 
home or on the farm. There are children who, be- 
cause of physical handicaps, are not able to at- 
tend school and for whom no substitute provision 
is made. We are indeed a long way from attaining 
our ideal of education through high school for all 
children capable of profiting by it. ‘ 

This is a problem we all must face and solve 
if we are to have properly educated citizens in the 
postwar world. Although some of us may be par- 
ticularly fortunate in regard to the education pro- 
vided in our own states, we cannot safely disregard 
the conditions that prevail elsewhere. People move 
from county to county—from state to state. The 
educationally underprivileged child living in a dis- 
tant community may tomorrow move into our own 
community, and we shall suffer because of his lack 
of development and training in mind, character, 
and citizenship. Educational opportunity cannot 
be considered as a purely local problem. We trust 
that in the postwar era there will be some Federal 
aid or equalization fund that will guarantee at 
least a minimum educational opportunity for all. 


Our Responsibility to Youth 


| By-sanig in a democracy are guided by the opin- 
ions and wishes of the people. To be effective, 
however, these opinions and wishes must be made 
evident; they must be based on accurate informa- 
tion and careful thought. With us, then, as citi- 
zens of a democracy, lies the responsibility for 
the postwar world. Are we wise enough and fair- 
minded enough to exercise it properly? 

The present war is being fought for the benefit 
of the rising generation. What will it avail us to 
win on the battlefield at such great sacrifice if the 
young people of the generation that must inherit 
the postwar world are unfit for the responsibility ? 
We, the parents and teachers of the nation, are 
primarily responsible for these young people. We 
are developing their bodies and shaping their 
ideas in our homes and schools today. The com- 
munity has a responsibility in shaping the destiny 
of the young citizen, for it is there that the child 
forms his concepts of law and of government. 

The child is the future! Everything that fur- 
thers the sound growth and development of chil- 
dren and improves their environment is building 
for a better postwar world. The foundations for 
the fine new world we hope to have after the war 
must be laid today and every day in the homes, © 
the schools, and the communities of America. 
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THIS OUTLINE IS BASED ON THE ARTICLE 
WHAT SHALL WE TELL OUR CHILDREN 
ABOUT PEACE? SEE PAGE 4. 








Outstanding Points 


I. Is peace on earth a vain hope? Our children do not 
have to be very old to realize that even now we are on the 
one hand talking about plans for peace and on the other 
engaged in a discussion of universal military conscription. 

Il. We all realize that our ability to control the out- 
break of war depends upon the extent to which we can 
control the causes of war. If we can remove the causes, 
then war will not occur. The wide variations in the plans 
developed for maintaining peace indicate that we do not 
yet completely understand the causes of war; therefore 
we do not yet fully know how to build for peace. 

III. In the past when man has been faced with such an 
unknown, he has developed certain possibly effective 
methods and then tried them out to see what the results 
would be. It appears that our approach to the problem 
of peace may have to be somewhat similar. We may have 
to try out and revise er different plans before a 
satisfactory result is obtained. 

IV. Although we do not know all the causes of armed 
conflict we do know some of them. We know that one is 
the failure to understand the behavior of those about us. 
Studies have shown clearly how conflicts between persons 
will decrease as these persons acquire a better under- 
standing of each other. 

V. Two fundamental requirements of the human per- 
sonality, if it is to be emotionally free to meet problems 
not by fighting but by talking things over, are a sense of 
security and self-respect. These needs must be supplied 
by our homes, schools, and communities to every child 
and every adult. Persons who do not have opportunities 
to achieve self-respect and security ar easily me 
warped and prejudiced. If one’s personality is to develop 
satisfactorily, one must feel that he is doing something 
that counts—that is real—that is motivated by con- 
structive goals. 

VI. We know what some of the necessary conditions 
are for peace on earth and will toward men. We can 
start now to bring about t conditions in our homes, 
in our communities, and in our land. And we can all help 
in ig out new plans until we find some that will really 
WOrk. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. How may the home make it difficult for children to 
develop feelings of security? 

2. How may the home make it difficult for children to 
acquire self-respect? 

3. Give some a showing how parents often 
misunderstand their children and how this misunder- 
standing leads to unnecessary conflict. 

4. Give some further examples showing how we can 
learn the strengths and weaknesses of some new plan by 
trying it out and watching the results. 

5. How can Christmas be made a family affair in which 
each member feels he has a worth-while part? What can 
a six-year-old do? An eight-year-old? A twelve-year-old? 
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6. George is the older of two children in a rather 
closely knit family. He is fourteen, and his best friends 
are two boys whose home is nothing more than a place in 
which to eat and sleep. George prefers their ways to the 
ways of his own family. On Christmas Day he nearly 
precipitates a family quarrel by calmly announcing that 
he will not be home for the usual ceremony of lighting 
the tree, singing carols, and so on. He and his friends 
have bought tickets for a cabaret show in a town twenty- 
five miles away and they intend to celebrate there. He 
announces this quite defiantly. How would you handle 
the situation? 

7. Why should a school-age child be allowed to pur- 
chase Christmas gifts with his allowance? 

8. How may gift planning and giving be shared with 
little children at Christmas time so that whether they be- 
lieve in Santa Claus or not the season will still be filled 
with charm and joy? How does buying and giving Christ- 
mas presents affect their feeling of being able to do some- 
thing worth while? 

9. If possible, should a child receive some gift he 
wants very much? Or should he be given, instead, things 
the parents think he should have? 

10. How can you help a delicate child so that he will 
not become overstimulated yet still feel that he has a 
worth-while part in the Christmas festivities? 

11. What fundamental concepts have produced unity 
in the National Congress of Parents and Teachers despite 
the size of its membership and the variations among its 
members in social, cultural, and economic tastes and 
backgrounds? 

12. What is your P.T.A. doing to clarify for its mem- 
bers the causes, issues, and implications of the present 
war and to strengthen the conditions upon which a lasting 
peace depends? 
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Life at the Preschool Level 





THIS OUTLINE IS BASED ON THE 
ARTICLE WHAT WILL SANTA 
CLAUS BRING? SEE PAGE 7. 

















Outstanding Points 


I. Grownups should give careful thought to the toys 
they choose for Christmas because retailers report that 
about two thirds of all the toys purchased during the year 
are bought at this holiday season. What Santa Claus 
brings determines to a great extent the child’s play equip- 
ment for the year. 


II. Informed parents and teachers realize the educa- 
tional values of play. They are aware of the fact that 
play is the “school” from which the young child learns 
and that toys are his tools and textbooks. 

III. The price of a toy does not determine its value 
for the child, but a good toy should be of good quality 
and construction, safe, sanitary, and well designed. 


IV. Most important of all, the toy should be suitable 
and appropriate for the child who is to use it. The age of 
the child will serve as a general guide in the wise choice of 
toys. Simple toys are usually the most suitable for chil- 
dren of preschool age. 


V. The young child does not need many play materials, 
but those he has should include a good variety. They 
should provide for him a well-balanced diet of toys, 
since play materials serve varied and important functions 
in his development. Some play materials especially stim- 
ulate active play, helping to develop both strength and 
skill, both large muscles and finer muscles. Others en- 
courage constructive and creative activities, the arts and 
crafts. Some encourage imitative and dramatic play; 
some contribute to social development. And as the 
child approaches kindergarten age, play materials may 
be selected to stimulate his interest in school activities 
and in the kind of knowledge he will acquire at school. 


VI. A child’s environment and his individual interests 
should be considered in choosing play materials for him. 
He is likely to be interested in the kind of things he 
knows in the world immediately surrounding him. 


VII. Sometimes when a child seems not to be inter- 
ested in certain kinds of experiences that are valuable 
for him, his interest can be aroused by providing him 
with an attractive toy. For example, a child who seems 
a bit slow in developing language may be stimulated to 
exercise his powers of speech if given a toy telephone. 

VIII. Although, as pointed out in IV above, chrono- 
logical age will serve as a general guide in choosing an 
appropriate toy, the child’s own level of development and 
interests should be considered, since children of the same 
age differ widely in their interests and abilities. 

IX. Parents who make toys for their children can pro- 
vide play materials that are really ‘‘made to order’’ for 
each child. An early start in the home workshop will 
make possible gifts of toys that are still very hard to 
find in the stores. 

X. Before you choose what Santa will bring, study 
your child carefully so that you may first answer these 
questions: Will this toy challenge the child to purposeful 
activity? Is it appropriate to his abilities? Can it be 
adapted to a variety of uses in play, or to the changes in 
needs and interests that the child’s growth will bring? 
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Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. What are some of the major points to consider in 
choosing ‘‘what Santa Claus will bring’’—points about 
the child, points about the toy itself? 

2. Why is the selection of toys so very important? 

3. What makes a toy educational? 

4. At what age is a child really ready for an electric 
train? What points would you consider in arriving at an 
answer to that question? 

5. Suppose there is a new baby in your family. He 
will be eight months old at Christmas time. Name five 
gifts _— would suggest for him and explain why you 
would choose each one. 

6. Suppose that the Jones family is selecting Christmas 
gifts for three-year-old Frank. He is very active phys- 
ically and seems mentally alert for his age. However, 
he is a little slow in s h development, and because he 
is an only child he doesn’t seem to know how to play 
happily with other children. Suggest a half-dozen play- 
things that might be ba | chosen for Frank. 

7. Mary Jones is a delightful five-year-old. She seems 
a wholesome child with good, all-round development for 
her age. Suggest a list of toys that would provide a well- 
balanced diet of playthings for her. 

8. Can you make some toys for your child for Christ- 
mas? Could some of the parents whose children attend 
nursery school or kindergarten in your neighborhood get 
together to make toys for their children? 
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MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 


will go a long way toward strengthening the 


\" understanding of Latin-American countries 
Good Neighbor Policy. One of the best ways 


to gain such knowledge and understanding is through 
films portraying the actual life of our Latin-American 
neighbors. The following 16 mm. sound films will be 
enjoyed by audiences of all ages because of their 
beautiful photography and excellent narration. They 
ean be secured through the extension division of most 
state universities for the cost of transportation. For 
further information, write your state university. 


Argentine Primer. Geography, industries, people. 23 minutes. 


Atacama Desert. Life in northern Chile. 20 minutes. 


Brazil. Rio de Janeiro and other towns. 10 minutes. Color. 
Colombia Cressroads. Geographic, social, economic. 27 
minutes. 


Down Where the North Begins. Indians of Ecuador. 22 
minutes. Color. 
Fire and Water. Mexican Lenten fiesta. 10 minutes. Color. 
Good Neighbor Family. Family life of various Latin- 
American classes. 20 minutes. 
Guadalajara. Mexico’s second largest city. 20 minutes. Color. 
Heart of the Inca Empire. Ruins of a famous Inca city in 
Peru. 20 minutes. Color. 
High Plains. Indians of Bolivia. 20 minutes. 
High Spots of a High Country. Guatemalan volcanoes, mar- 
kets, industries. 20 minutes. 
Introduction to Haiti. Tour of Haiti. 10 minutes. Color. ' 
La Paz. Bolivia’s top-of-the-world capital. 20 minutes. 
Mexico Builds a Democracy. Education of Mexico’s people. 
20 minutes. Black and white; also color. 
Mexico City. Cathedrals, hotels, parks, fiestas. 10 minutes. 
Color. 
Our Neighbors down the Road. An automobile trip along 
the Pan-American Highway. 10 minutes. Black and white; 
also color. 
Patzcuaro. Picturesque Indian life. 10 minutes. Color. 
Peru Coastal Region. Cities and farms. 10 minutes. Color. 
Schools of the South. Pan-American education. 20 minutes. 
Sky Dancers of Papantla. Mexican ceremonial. 10 minutes. 
Color. 
South of the Border with Disney. Disney’s trip to Latin 
America. 40 minutes. Color. 
Sundays in the Valley of Mexico. Modern life amid ancient 
surroundings. 10 minutes. Color. 
Venezuela Moves Ahead. Economic, historical, geographic. 
40 minutes. Color. 
Veracruz. Life in Mexico’s province. 20 minutes. Color. 
Wealth of the Andes. Trip to the mining district on the famous 
Central Railway. 20 minutes. Color. 
Young Uruguay. Life, education, recreation of young people. 
20 minutes. 

—RutTH B. HEDGEs 
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PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 


JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 


Irish Eyes Are Smiling —20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Gregory Ratoff. This musical comedy has lilt and charm. The 
story is built around the life of Ernest Ball and his lovely Irish 
ballads of the early 1900’s. Mother Machree, Boy of Mine, Le 
the Rest of the World Go By, and Ireland, as well as the title song, 
are all highlighted. As a page in the story of American music, 
this is a worth-while production, but even more, it is refreshing 
and delightful entertainment for the family. Cast: Monty 
Woolley, June Haver, Dick Haymes, Anthony Quinn. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Delightful Delightful Delightful 


The Princess and the Pirate—Goldwyn-RKO. Direction, 
David Butler. Sparkling farce-comedy, with the colorful set- 
tings of the 1640’s—sailing ships, a rough sea-village, the goy- 
ernor’s luxurious home, rowdy pirates, lavish costumes—and 
Bob Hope’s 1944 dialogue. The principals are a runaway 
princess, a roving actor masquerading as a buccaneer, and real 
irates. Good fun for all. Cast: Bob Hope, Virginia Mayo, 

alter Brennan, Victor McLaglen. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent 


Excellent Excellent 


FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 

















And Now Tomorrow—Paramount. Direction, Irving Pichel. 
Entertaining social drama that presents the romantic side of the 
novel by Rachel Field and omits the economic problems that 
supply much of the action and motivation in the book. The 
settings are attractive, the excellent cast is convincing, and 
interest is high throughout. Cast: Alan Ladd, Loretta Yea 
Susan Hayward, Barry Sullivan. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 


In the Meantime, Darling—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Otto Preminger. A simple, true-to-life story of the conditions 
under which servicemen’s wives must live if they would be near 
their husbands. A timely, unpretentious picture, sincerely 
acted and well produced, it offers better than average entertain- 
ment. Cast: Jeanne Crain, Frank Latimore, Eugene Pallette, 
Mary Nash. 

Ad 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Mature 


Laura—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Otto Preminger. Inter 
esting settings, good acting, and smooth action make 
psychological murder mystery above average entertainment of 
its type. A young woman is killed in a fashionable New York 
apartment, and the personable young investigator meets with 
several surprises. Dramatic and eerie music sets the m 
suspense is maintained throughout. Cast: Gene Tierney, 
Andrews, Clifton Webb, Vincent Price. 

14-18 











Adults 8-14 
Good Good Mature 
Mrs. Parkington— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Tay 


Garnet. This fascinating social drama, based on the no 
Louis Bromfield, has been given a notable cast and 
production. It has been painstakingly adapted and, although 
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there are many omissions and some changes, clearly presents 
its arresting theme. The biographical story—much of it told in 
flashback—is that of a young girl, humbly born, who marries a 
reckless, dashing speculator, also of humble birth, and rises with 
him to the highest financial and social circles. As a widow for 
many years she maintains—by her own stamina and immense 
wealth—her impregnable position but comes to realize that her 
descendants, except for one granddaughter, are a decadent lot. 
Cast: Greer Garson, Walter Pidgeon, Edward Arnold, Agnes 
Moorehead. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Mature 


The Very Thought of You—Warner Brothers. Direction, 
Delmer Daves. Filled with bits of human interest, this social 
drama, presenting the problems of present-day young people, is 
simply and sincerely acted, well produced and directed. The 
rather sentimental story concerns two young sergeants on 
furlough who meet and fall in love with two pretty war workers. 
Cast: Dennis Morgan, Eleanor Parker, Dane Clark, Beulah 
Bondi. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Entertaining Entertaining Entertaining 


The Woman in the Window— RKO. Direction, Fritz Lang. 
An unusually interesting murder mystery with an excellent 
cast, a well-written story, and able direction. The action is 
built around a quiet, upright college professor who is terrified to 
find himself pursued as a murderer by his best friend, the 
district attorney. Cast: Edward G. Robinson, Raymond 
Massey, Joan Bennett, Dan Duryea. 











Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining but tense No 
ADULT 





Bluebeard— Producers’ Releasing Corporation. Direction, 
G. Ulmer. This morbid, unpleasant murder melodrama 
lacks the clearness of development that would have made it 
interesting from a psychological angle. It is, however, well 
acted, with appeal for those who like this type of entertainment. 
The background is Paris in 1855. A demented artist murders 
several beautiful models before he is finally apprehended. Cast: 
Jean Parker, John Carradine, Nils Asther, Ludwig Stossel. 


Adults 14-18 * 8-14 
Matter of taste Unpleasant No 


The Climax—Universal. Direction, George Waggner. A 
weird, fantastic tale of a mentally deranged doctor and his 
sinister reaction upon hearing the voice of a young singer—all 
of which leads to the solving of the mysterious disappearance 
of a famous singer with whom he had been madly in love years 
before. The elaborate sets and lavish costumes are in beautiful 
Technicolor, and the music is delightful. Cast: Susanna Foster 
Turhan Bey, Boris Karloff, Gale Sondergaard. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 


Diverting Not recommended No 








The Conspirators— Warner Brothers. Direction, Jean Negu- 


slesco. A dramatic story of the men and women of the European 


Underground who pit their wits against the Nazis. It is impres- 

sively set in Lisbon and has an excellent cast and good produc- 

‘tion. A suspended romance is added as the entertaining motif. 

a: Hedy Lamarr, Paul Henreid, Sydney Greenstreet, Peter 
rre. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Interesting Involved No 


Dead Man’s Eyes— Universal. Direction, Regineld Le Borg. 
Although the title suggests a horror picture, this is a murder 
mystery of the caheduntt type. The story is fantastic and 
unpleasant but full of suspense. The cast is good, but the dia- 

is forced and some of the acting is wooden and unreal. 
Cast: Lon Chaney, Jean Parker, Paul Kelly, Edward Fielding. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Not recommended No 


Frenchman’s Creek—Paramount. Direction, Mitchell Lei- 
sen. A completely artificial picture with exaggerated costumes 
and a melodramatic story that might lend itself to an o ta 
but seems unconvincing as serious drama. However, the set- 
tings are unusually beautiful. The Technicolor photography is 
excellent; the cast is notable. Cast: Joan Fontaine, Arturo de 
Cordova, Ralph Forbes, Nigel Bruce. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Diverting Not recommended No 
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The Master Race—RKO. Direction, Herbert J. Biberman. 
Startling and thought provoking is this study of the problems 
that may arise in the readjustment of postwar Europe. The 
story is somber, the background of shattered ium seems 


very real, and the characterizations are good. e unity of 
se gp Ba the American, Russian, and English officers sets a 

hig ethical standard. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 

Interesting Not recommended No 





None But the Lonely Heart—RKO. Direction, Clifford 
Odets. An absorbing drama of London’s underpri _ 
those poor unfortunates caught between pos ey; — 
adapted by Clifford Odets from the novel by Ri Llewellyn 
and acted with a repressed power that makes it deeply moving. 
It vividly pictures the s les and the wistful, innate lo 

for freedom and a of those who would be “not the 

and not the hound.” Ethel Barrymore is ficent as the 
mother, who owns a cluttered secondhand shop, and C 
Grant as her son, who rebels against existing economic condi- 
tions, is at his bin best. The supporting cast is excellent. The 
picture is so simply yet so impressively presented that when it 
ends you feel as though you had been looking at life from a 
window and someone had drawn the shade. Cast: Cary Grant, 
Ethel Barrymore, Barry Fitzgerald, June Duprez. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Outstanding Mature No 





To Have and Have Not— Warner Brothers. Direction, How- 
ard Hawks. There is little actual resemblance to Ernest 
Hemingway’s novel in this film, but it does seem to retain the 
lusty atmosphere of the book. Instead of a Key West locale 
and a plot motivated by the smuggling of Chinese into the 
United States, this picture is laid in Vichy Martinique and 
concerns the smuggling of Free French. The action is tense with 
intrigue and adventure, the rather involved story is well cast 
and well told, and the colorful streets and quays are excellently 


hotographed. Cast: Humphrey Bogart, Walter Brennan, 
uren Bacall, Dolores Moran. , 

Adults 14-18 8-14 

Good Doubtful No 





MOTION PICTURES REVIEWED 
IN NOVEMBER ISSUE 


JUNIOR. MATINEE (8 to 14 years) 
Goin’ to Town—Lum and Abner in a light, slow-moving 
comedy. 
My Pal, Wolf—Simple yet dramatic story of a lonely little 
rich girl. 
Practically Yours—Typically American, delightfully amus- 
ing comedy. 
San Diego, I Love You—Light, entertaining comedy. 
Sweet and Lowdown—Diverting, romantic musical comedy. 


Tomorrow the World—Outstanding presentation of postwar 
social problems. 


FAMILY 
Babes on Swing Street—Light-weight comedy with a hodge- 
podge of specialty acts and an inane story. 


Dangerous Journey—A_ well-photographed, feature-length 
travelogue of Africa and Burma. 


The Doughgirls—Ultramodern farce-comedy, sophisticated 
and sparkling. 
nae in a Harem—Broad comedy with Abbott and Costello 


Rainbow Island—Farce-comedy, Hawaiian music, bizarre 
scenes. 


She’s a Soldier, Too—Warm, human social drama of present 
housing conditions. 
Tall in the Saddle—Romantic story with Western settings. 


When the Lights Go On Again— Moving and timely drama 
of the adjustments that must made by servicemen and their 
amulies. 


ADULT 


Pearl of Death—Sherlock Holmes mystery. 
The Reckiess Age—Unpretentious social drama. 
A WAVE, a WAC, and a Marine—A stupid farce. 

















(Continued from page 30) 


ter. Think of the problems in human relationship! 

Another young mother, with a tiny baby and a 
two-year-old, was traveling to a distant state to 
be near her husband. “Oh no,” she said, “he hasn’t 
found a place for us to live yet, but we’re going 
to stay with his pal’s wife. She has a two-room 
apartment and a little baby.” 

One little boy was thrilled, excited, and curious 
about his first ride; but his mother’s only reply 
to his countless questions was “Oh shut up! I don’t 
know.” Slaps emphasized her words. 

What a contrast to the mother with three little 
children, who devoted most of her time to answer- 
ing their questions, pointing out interesting 
things, and telling them stories. 

In a recent community canvass, four families 
were found in one short block who had moved 
into the community recently. All had preschool 
children. Three of the husbands were in service: 
two of the wives planned to work if they could 
arrange for the eare of their children; two didn’t 
know anyone in the community. 

“How do you go about getting a child into a 
nursery school, and how do you know it’s a good 
school?” 

“Do you know there is a brides’ school over 
at Brownsville? I wish someone would start some- 
thing like that here. There is a lot I need to learn 
now that I am the ‘man of the house’ too.” 

“IT wish someone would start a class in child 
psychology.” 

“T just can’t get Ann to eat her food at all. I 
wish someone would tell me what to do.” 

“T’m so worried and nervous since Ted has gone 
overseas, and it seems as if Bobby gets crosser and 
naughtier every day.” 

These are just a few things I have heard young 
mothers say lately and they could be multiplied a 
hundredfold. 

What are we going to do about it all? Isn’t 
this a real challenge to parent-teacher associations 
everywhere? Doesn’t it make you want to appoint 
a preschool service chairman who, with a 
good committee, will organize as soon as possible 
a preschool section of your parent-teacher associa- 
tion—and bring together these parents of babies 
and little children not yet in school? Here they 
can learn from each other as well as from the 
wealth of material that is available for preschool 
study groups. They can learn by observing chil- 
dren in nursery schools and kindergarten classes; 
by seeing films, exhibits, and demonstrations; and 
by participating in actual class activities related 
to their needs and interests. 


—MILDRED MANRO BRISTER, 
Preschool Service 
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No Christmas issue would be complete without a 
story by the Pulitzer prizewinner poet, ROBERT P 
TRISTRAM COFFIN. His new book Mainstays of Maineig 
receiving widespread, savory comment from critics and 
the general public alike. Dr. Coffin expects to be in” 
Chicago in February, at which time we shall catch up” 
with recent events in his colorful life. The poem on ~ 
page 24 is reprinted by permission of The Macmillan — 
Company. “= 


Lyp1A ANN LYNDE, a native Hoosier, began her pro- 
fessional life as a teacher of home economics. While 
working with underdeveloped children she found that 
emotions were as significant in physical growth as the 
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SHIRLEY NEWSOM’s real interest in young children 
developed when she did volunteer work in a Colorado 
nursery school. Later she studied at the Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit and then was placed in charge of the 
group of nursery school children at the University of 
Wisconsin. In 1941 she went to Honolulu to help set up 
a department of preschool education at the University 
of Hawaii, which, until December 7, fulfilled the i 
expectations. Miss Newsom is now working in the Iowa — 
Child Welfare Research Station. 

















BoNnaARO W. OVERSTREET, committed by her vigorous 
prose and poetry to a liberal program of dem Ss ek 
teaching, is rapidly becoming one of the nation’s ce oe 
est analysts of present-day issues and the ch ia F 
they imply. The author of several popular books, ae 
Overstreet is now putting the finishing touches ona ~ 
new book to be released shortly by Harper. oa 
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KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR is consultant in fam- 
ily life education in the Seattle public schools. T 
mother of three children and a writer and speaker ol 
note, Dr. Taylor is well qualified to educate parer a 
in the things they need to know. Her book Do Adoles- 
cents Need Parents? has been a national best seller ev 
since it appeared several years ago. te 
Jay 
The followi arent-teacher leaders are responsible fi 
this month’s OPT A. Frontiers”: Mrs. Harold ae nderson, & 






























resident, Cos Cob Parent-Teacher Association, and Mi 
esse L. Mariner, president, Connecticut Congres) ‘ 
Florence Tefft Martin, director of health, and Mrs. L 
Basinger, Ohio Congress. 4 
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